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letter was written at Rouen, Margaret of Anjou 
was meditating the descent into England which 
proved so fatal to berself and son, whose life was 
taken away with such barbarity on the field at 
Tewkesbury, in the month of May following. The 
letter is addressed, apparently to the magistrates 
of Rouen or Dieppe, to request the liberation of a 
native of Wales (imprisoned for the crime of having 
slain a man), and his delivery to the officers of the 
Archbishop of Rouen, on the plea of his being a 
clerk. The prince adds, that he was authorised by 
the King of France (Louis XI.) to grant grace in 
similar cases. As the signature of this unfortunate 
wrince is at present quite unknown in the series of 
English royal autographs, it would be very desirable 
that an accurate fac-simile should be made of it 
by some competent artist; and perhaps the art of 
ate might in this instance be most advan- 
tageously and successfully used to obtain a perfect 
copy of the entire document. F. Mappen. 





— 


Rosert Beoomrie.p. 


Presuming that some of the many readers of 
“N. & Q.” may feel an interest in the author 
of The Farmer's Boy, whom I knew intimately 
(a sickly-looking, retiring, and meditative man), 
and have often seen trimming his bright little 
flower-gurden fronting his neat cottage in the 
City road —a pastry-cook’s shop, an apple and 
oyster stall, and part of the Eagle Tavern (“To 
what base uses,” &c ) now occupy its, to me, hal- 
lowed site, —I send you a few extracts from his 
sale catalogue, an interesting and a rare document, 
as a mournful record of a genius as original and 
aes as it was beautiful and holy. His 
woke, prints, drawings (215 lots), and furniture 
(105 lots) were sold in the humble house in which 
he died, at Shefford Beds, on the 28th and 29th 
May, 1824, The far greater number of his books 
had been presented to him by his friends, viz. 
the Duke of Grafton (a very liberal contributor), 
Ir. Drake, James Montgomery, Samuel Rogers, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Richard Cumberland, Sir James 
Bland Burges, Capel Lofft, &c. His autograph 
manuscript of The Farmer's Boy, elegantly bound, 
was sold for 141; of Rural Tales, boards, for 
4l.; of Wild Flowers, for 31. 10s.; of Banks 
of the Wye, for 3l.; of May-day with the 
Muses (imperfect), for 10s.; and Description 





of the Zolian Warp (he was a maker of Molian | 


harps), for 15s. His few well-executed draw- 
ings by himself (views of his City Road cottage 
aud garden, &c.) produced from 5s. to 18s. each. 
Among his furniture were “A handsome ink- 
stand, presented to him by the celebrated Dr, 
Jenner” (in return for his sweet poem of “Good 
Tidings”), and the “celebrated ork table, which 
Mr. Bloomfield may be said to have rendered 





immortal by the beautiful and pathetic ip 


scribed to it in his Wild Flowers. The fig 
was sold for 6l. 10s., the second for 141, Lg 
happy in the possession of the original miniatyy 
(an admirable likeness, and finely painted) of 
Robert Bloomfield, by Edridge. It is the first and 
most authentic portrait of him that was engraved, 
and prefixed to his poems: 
‘And long as Nature in her simplest guise, 

And virtuous sensibility we prize, 

Of well-earned fame no poet shall enjoy 

A fairer tribute than the The Furmer's Boy,” 


Gecrce Dann 





NOTE FOR LONDON TOPOGRAPHERS. 


I send you a note for London topographen, 
The charter is dateless, but, inasmuch as Walter 
de Langeton was appointed to the bishopric of 
Coventry and Lichfield in 1295, and Sir Joba 
Bretun was “ custos” of London 22 to 25 EdwyI, 
i. e. 1294 to 1297, we may fairly assign it to'th 
years 1296 or 1297: 

‘Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presentes 
litere pervenerint, Johannes de Notlee salutem 
in domino. Noveritis me remisisse, et omnino 
quietum clamasse pro me et heredibus meis, De 
mino Waltero de Langeton, Coventrensi et Lich 
fellensi episcopo, heredibus, vel assignatis sui, 
totum jus et clameum quod habui, vel aliquo modo 
habere potui, in quadam placea terre cum per- 
tinenciis in vico Westmonasterio sine ullo retene- 
mento, illam videlicet que jacet inter exitum curie 
et porte domini Walteri episcopi supradicti, ex 
una parte, et tenementum Henrici Coei ex alters, 
et inter altum stratam que duvit de Charryngg 
versus curiam Westmonasterii, ex parte una ¢t 
tenementum domini Walteri episcopi supradieti, 
ex altera; Ita quod ego predictus Johannes, aut 
heredes mei, sive aliquis nomine nostro nunequam 
durante seculo in predicta placea terre cum om- 
nibus suis pertinenciis, aliquod jus vel clameum 
habere, exigere, vel vendivare poterimus quoguo 
modo in perpetuum. In cujus rei testimonium, 
sigillum meum apposui huic scripto, His testibus, 
Dominis Johanne le Bretun tune custode civitatis 
Londonii: Roberto de Basingg, militibus; Johanne 
de Bankwelle; Radulpho le Vynneter ; Adam de 
Kynggesheued ; Henrico Coco ; Reginaldo le Por- 
ter; Henrico du Paleys; Hugone le Mareschal, et 
aliis.” Lampert L. Larne, 





SERMONS BY PARLIAMENTARY CHAPLAINS. 


Perhaps there is nothing in ecclesiastical writ- 
ings more ludicrously and rabidly solemn than the 
sermons preached before “ The Honourable House 
of Commons” during the Protectorate, by that war- 
like race of saints who figure so extensively in the 
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history of those times. I possess some thirty of 
diese, and extract from their pages the following 
forsels, which may be taken as a fair sample of 
the general strain : 


From 

«*Gemitus Columba,’ the Mournful Note of 
the Dove ; a Sermon preached,” &c.: by John Lang- 
ley, Min. of West Tuperley in the Countie of South- 
ampton, 1644. 

«The oxen were plowing, the asses were feeding 
beside them (’twas in the relation of one of Job's mes- 
sengers). By the oxen wee are to vnderstand the 
laborious Clergie; by theasses, that were feeding beside 
them, wee may vnderstande the Laity”(!).—P. 8. 

“The worde set on by the Spirit, as Scanderbags’ 
sworde, by the arme of Scanderbags, will make a deepe 
impression." —P. 16. 

Query, what is the allusion here ? 

“ We came to the height, shall 1 saye, of our fever 
(or frenzie, rather), when wee began to catch Dotterills, 
then wee fell to cringing and complimenting in wor- 
ship, stretching out a wing to their wing, a legge to 
their legge." —P. 18. 

“Time was when the Dore-cote was searched, the 
Pistolls were cockt; the Bloudie-birdes were skirring 
about : then the Lord withdrew the birds.”—P. 29. 

“When your ginnes and snares catch any of the 
Bloudie-birdes, dally not with them, blood will have blood ; 
contracte not their bloude-guiltinesse vpon your owne 
toules, by an vnwarranted clemencie and mildnesse.”"— 
P. 30. - 

“ (Note.—The ‘ Bloudie-birdes,’ 7. ¢. the cavaliers. )” 


From 


“A Peace Offering to God: a Sermon preached,” 
ke,, by Stephen Marshall, B.D. 1641. 


“Not like tavernes, and alehouses, howses of lewd 
and debauched persons, where Zim and Jim dwels, dole- 
full creatures, fitt only to be agents to Satan.”—P. 50. 

I conclude with a rather interesting scrap, which 
Tdo not remember to have met with elsewhere, 
from : 


“The Ruine of the Authors and Fomentors of 
Ciuil Warre; a Sermon,” &c., by Samuel Gibson. 
1645. 

“There was a good motto written ouer the gates at 
Yorke, at King James the Firste his firste entraunce 
into that city 3 

* Suavis Victoria amor populi.’ 
i. the sweete victorie is the love of the people.”— 
P. 27. 
R. C. Warps. 


Kidderminster. 


A PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF TWELVE POSTAGE- 
STAMPS. 
In the advertising sheet of “N. & Q.” for De- 
ember 18, 1852, its unartistic readers have the 
tempting offer placed before them of being taught 





“the art of drawing and copying portraits, views, 
steel or wood engravings, with perfect accuracy, 
ease, and quickness, in one lesson!” And when 
the gentle reader of “ N. & Q.” has recovered from 
the shock of this startling announcement, he is 
further instructed that, “by sending a stamped - 
directed envelope and twelve postage-stamps, the 
necessary articles will be forwarded with the in- 
structions.” Who would not, thinks the gentle 
reader, be a Raphael, a Rubens, or a Claude, when 
the metamorphosis may be effected for twelve 
postage-stamps? And then, delighted with the 
thought that no expensive residence in Italy, or 
laborious application through long years of study, 
will be required, but that the royal road to art 
may be traversed by paying the small toll of twelve 
postage-stamps, he forthwith gives them to “ Mr. 
A. B. Cleveland, 13, Victoria Street, Brighton,” 
and in due course of time Mr. A. B. C. forwards 
him “ the necessary articles with the instructions,” 
the former of which the gentle reader certainly 
finds to be “no expensive apparatus,” but as 
simple as A, B,C. ‘The articles consist of a small 
piece of black paper, and a small piece of common 
tissue paper, oiled in a manner very offensive to a 
susceptible nose. The instructions are printed 
and prefaced by a paragraph which truly de- 
clares them to be “ most simple :” 

“The outlines must be sketched by the following 
means, and may be filled up according to pleasure. In 
the first place, lay what you intend to copy straight be- 
fore you; then lay over it the transparent paper, and 
you will see the outlines most distinctly ; pencil them 
over lightly, taking care to keep the paper in the same 
position until you have finished the outlines; after 
which, place the paper or card you intend the copy 
to appear on under the black tracing-paper, with 
the black side on it, and on which place the outlines 
you have previously taken, remembering to keep them 
all straight, and then, by passing a piece of wire (or 
anything brought to a point not sufficient to scratch) 
correctly over the said outlines, you will have an exact 
impression of the original upon the card intended, which 
must then be filled up. 1 would recommend a portrait 
for the first attempt, which can be done in a few minutes, 
and you will see your success. Of course you can ink 
or paint the copy accurding to pleasure.” 


“ Why, of course I can,” probably exclaims the 
now un-gentle reader; “of course I can, when I 
have the ability to do it,—a consummation which 
I devoutly wish for, and which I am quite as far 
from as when I was weak-minded enough to send 
my twelve postage-stamps to Mr. A. B.C.; and 
yet that individual encloses me a card along with 
his nasty oiled paper and ‘instructions,’ which 
ecard he has the assurance to head ‘scientific!’ 
and says, ‘ the exquisite and beautiful art of draw- 
ing landscapes, &c. from nature, in true perspec- 
tive, with perfect accuracy, ease, and quickness, 
taught to the most inexperienced persun in ONE 
lesson.’ 
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“I should like to know how I am to lay the | 
landscape straight before me, and put my oiled | 


paper on the top of it, and trace its outlines in 
true perspective? I should like also to know, 
since Mr. A. B. C. recommends a portrait for the 
first attempt, how I am to lay the transparent paper 
over my wife's face, without her nose making a hole 
in the middle of it? It is all very well for Mr. 
A. B. C. to say that he ‘ continues to receive very 
satisfactory testimonials respecting the Resutt of 


his instructions, which are remarkable for sim- | 


plieity (I allow that), and invaluable for correct- 
ness’ ([ deny that). But, although he prints 
‘result’ in capital letters, all the testimonal that 
I can give him will be to testify to the (on his 


part ) satisfactory result attending his ‘ art of draw- | 


ing’ twelve postage-stamps out of my pocket.” 
Thus, can I imagine, would the gentle reader 


soliloquise, on finding he had received two worth- | 
less bits of paper in return for his investment of | 
My thoughts were somewhat the | 


postage-stamps. 
same; for, 1 alas ! sent “twelve postage-stamps,” 


which are now lost to view in the dim perspective, | 


and I shall only be too happy to sell Mr. A. B.C. | 


his instructions, &c. at half-price. In the mean- 
time, however, [ forward them for Mr. Editor's 
inspection. Curusert Lene, B.A. 





Minor Notes. 


Cremona Violins — As many of your readers 
are no doubt curious about the prices given, in 
former times, for musical instruments, I transcribe 
an order of the time of Charles II. for the purchase 
of two Cremona violins. 


“ [Audit Office Enrolments, vi. 359.) 


“ These are to pray and require you to pay, or 
cause to be paid, to John Bannester, one of his 
Ma“ Musicians in Ordinary, the some of fourty 
pounds for two Cremona Violins by him bought 
and delivered for his Ma* Service, as may appeare 
by the Bill annexed, and also tenn pounds for 
str nges for two yeares ending June 24, 1662 
And this shall be your warrant. Given under my 
hand, this 24th day of October, 1662, in the four- 
teenth year of his Majesty's reign. 

“E. Mancmester. 

“To St Edward Griffin Kn‘, 

Treasurer of ibis Ma“** Chamber.” 
Perer CunntncHuam. 


Prices of Tea.—From Read's Weekly Journal 
or British Gazeteer, Saturday, April 27, 1734: 


“ Green Tea - - - 9s. to 12s. per lb. 
Cengou - - - 10s, to 12s. ,, 
Bohea - - - - 108. to 12% , 
Pekoe - - - - 148, to 16s. ,, 
Imperial - © - 9s. to 128. ,, 
Hyson - é - - 208. to 258. » 


Coleridge a Prophet.— Among the political 
writers of the nineteenth century, who has showy 


| such prophetic insight into the sad destinies of 





France as Coleridge? It is the fashion with lite 
rary sciolists to ignore the genius of this great man, 
Let the following extracts stand as evidences of 
his profound penetration. 

Briend, vol. i. p. 244. (1844) : 


“ That man has reflected little on human nature whg 
does not perceive that the detestable maxims and cop. 
respondent crimes of the existing French despotism, 
have already dimmed the recollections of democratig 
phrenzy in the minds of men; by little and little hag 
| drawn off to other objects the electric force of the fee. 
ings which had massed and upholden those recolles 
tions ; and that a favourable concurrence of occasiong 
is alone wanting to awaken the thunder and precipitate 
the lightning from the opposite quarter of the political 
heaven.” 

Let the events of 1830 and 1848 speak for them. 
selves as to the fulfilment of this forecast. 
|  Biographia Literaria, vol. i. p. 30. (1847), [after 
a most masterly analysis of practical genius]: 


“ These, in tranquil times, are formed to exhibits 
perfect poem in palace, or temple, or landscape-garden, 

eo 6 But alas! in times of tumult they are 
the men destined to come forth as the shaping spirit of 
ruin, to destroy the wisdom of ages in order to substi- 
tute the fancies of a day, and to change kings and king- 
doms, as the wind shifts and shapes the clouds.” 


Let the present and the future witness the trath 
of this insight. We have (in Coleridge's words) 
“ lizhts of admonition and warning ;” and we may 


| live to repent of our indifference, if they are 


thrown away upon us. C. Mansriecp INGLEsr. 


Birmingham, 


Lord Bacon’s Advice peculiarly applicable to the 
Correspondents of “ N. & Q.” — Lord Bacon has 
written that — 


“A man would do well to carry a pencil in his 
pockety and write down the thoughts of the momest 
Those that come unsought for are generally the mot 
valuable, and should be secured, because they seldom 


return,” 
W. W. 
Malta, 


Etymology of Molasses.— The affinity between 
the orthography of this word in Italian (melassa). 
Spanish (melazh), and French (mélasse), and our 
pronunciation of it (melasses), would seem to sug- 
gest acommon origin. How comes it, then, that 
we write it with an o instead of ane? Walker 
says it is derived from the Italian “ mellazzo” 
(sic) ; and some French lexicographers trace thei 
“ mélasse” from m‘Aag, with reference to the cor 
lour; others from pé\:, in allusion to the taste: 
But these Greek derivations are too recondite for 
our early sugar manufacturers ; and the likelihood 
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is, that they found the word nearer home, in some 
circumstance which had less to do with literary 
refinement than with the refining of sugar. 

There is an expression in French which is iden- 
tical in spelling with this word, namely, “ molasse” 
(softish—so to speak); and which describes the 
liquidity of molasses, as distinguished from the 

ulous substance of which they are the residue. 

our first sugar establishment was formed in 
1643, in an island (St. Christopher) one half of 
which was then occupied by the French, it is pos- 
sible that we may have adopted the word fon 
them; and this conjecture is supported by the 
following passage in Pére Labat (vol. iii. p. 93.), 
where he uses the word “ molasse” in the sense of 

to describe a species of sugar that bad not 
received, or had lost, the proper degree of con- 
sistency. 

« Je vis leur sucre qui me parut trés beau et bien 
gréné, surtout lorsqu’il est nouvellement fait ; [mais on 
m’'assura qu’il devenait cendreux ou molusse, et qu'il se 
décuisait quand il était gardé quelques jours.” 

enkY H. Breen. 
St. Lucia. 


A Sounding Name.—At the church of Elmley 

Castle, Worcestershire, is a record of one John 

an, whose name, it is alleged, “sounds in 

(or throughout) the world,” but for my own part 

I have never been privileged to hear either the 

iginal blast or the echo. Perhaps some of the 

of “N. & Q.” can inform me who and 

what was the owner of this high-sounding name. 

Was he related to Geo. Chapman, the translator 
of Homer? The inscription is as follows : 


“ Memorize defunctorum Sacrum 


ka TUpwria 
Siste gradum, Viator, ac leges. In spe beate Resur- 
reetionis hic requiescunt exuvie Jobannis Chapmanni 
et Isabelle uxoris, filie Gulielmi Allen de Wightford, 
in Comitat. War. ab antiquo Proavorum stemmate de- 
duxerunt genus. Variis miseriarum agitati procellis 
ab strenue succumbentis in arrescenti juventutis xstate, 
pié ac peccatorum peenitentia expirabant animas. 
Maij 10 Die Anno Domini 1677. 
Sistite Pierides Chapmannum plangere, cujus 
Spiritus in coelis, nomen in orbe sonat.” 
J. Noaxke. 
Woreester. 


Queries. 
ROMAN SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


In the year 1847 I brought from the Columbaria, 
near the tomb of Scipio Africanus at Rome, a small 
collection of sepulchral fictile vessels, statuettes, 

4 mM terra evita. Among these was a suiall 

resembling the Athenian Herma, consist- 
ing of a square pillar, surmounted by the bust of 
4 e with a peculiar head-dress and close 





curled coiffure. The pillar bears the following 
inscription. 
“ TT 
PAN 
= 
ANI 
KHT 
0.” 
—a translation of which would oblige me much. 

Another, in the form of a small votive altar, 
bears the heads of the “ Dii Majores” and their 
attributes, the thunderbolt, two-pronged spear, 
and trident, and the inscription— 

“DIIS PROPI 
M HERENNII 
VIVNTIS” (i. e. vivantis.) 
Of the meaning of this I am by no means cer- 
tain; and I have searched Montfaucon in vain, to 
discover anything similar. 

A third was a figure of the Egyptian Osiris, 
exactly resembling in every point (save the mate- 
rial) the little mummy-shaped figures in bluish- 
green porcelain, which are found in such numbers 
in the catacombs of Ghizeh and Abousir. As the 
Columbaria were probably the places of sepulture 
of the freedmen, these various traces of national 
worship would seem to indicate that they were 
still allowed to retain the deities peculiar to the 
countries from which they came, though their 
master might be of a different faith. 

E. S. Tayor. 

Ormesby, St. Marg., Norfolk. 





CHAPEL PLASTER. 


In North Wilts, between Corsham and Bradford, 
and close to the meeting of five or six roads, there 
is a well-known public-house, contiguous to which 
is an ancient wayside chapel bearing this peculiar 
name. Some account of the place, with two views 
of the chapel, is given in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
February, 1835, page 143. The meaning of the 
word plaster has always been a puzzle to local 
antiquaries, and no satisfactory derivation of it has 
yet been given. The first and natural notion is 
that some allusion is made to the material with 
which it may have been coated. But this is im- 
probable, the building being of good freestone, not 
requiring any such external addition. Some have 
interpreted it to be the chapel of the plas-trew, or 
“ woody-place.” But this again is very unlikely ; 
as the place is not only as fur as possible from 
being woody now, but can hardly ever have been 
otherwise than what it is. The rock comes close 
to the surface, end the general situation is on a 
bleak exposed hill, as unfavourable as can be for 
the growth of trees. Leland, indeed, as be rode 
by, took it for a hermitage, and does also say that 
the country beyond it “begins to be woody.” But 
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a point of meeting of five or six much frequented 
roads, a few miles only from Bath and other towns, 
would be an unsuitable spot for a hermit; besides 
which, the country beyond a spot, is not the spot 
itself. Others have thought it may have been 
built by a person of the name of Plaister ; one 
which, though uncommon, is still not entirely ex- 
tinct in the county. Of this, however, there is no 
evidence. 

A derivation has occurred to me from noticing 
a slight variety in the spelling and statement of 
the name, as it is given by one of the ancient his- 
torians of Cheteokers. He calls it, * the chapell 
of playsters,” and says that, like one or two houses 
of a similar kind, it was built for the relief and 
entertainment of pilgrims resorting to the great 
shrine at that monastery. This indeed is the most 
reasonable and probable account of it, as it lies on 
the direct road between Malmesbury and Glaston- 
bury, and the prevailing tradition bas always been 
that such was the purpose for which it was used. 
It is fair to presume that the name has some con- 
nexion with the use. 

Now, it is well known that pilgrimages were not 
in all respects very painful or self-denying exer- 
cises, but that, with the devotional feeling in 
which they took their origin, was qubined, in 
course of time, a considerable admixture of jovial- 
ity and recreation. They were often, in short, 
looked upon as parties for merry-making, by people 
of every class of life, who would leave their busi- 
ness and duties, on pretence of these pious expe- 
ditions, but really for a holiday, and, as Chaucer 
himself describes it, “ to play a pilgrimage.” (“* The 
Shipmanne’s Tale.”) Many also were pilgrims by 
regular profession, as at this day in Italy, for the 
pleasure of an idle gad-about life at other people's 
expense, May not such “play-ers” of pilgrimages 
have been called, in the vernacular of the times, 
“ play-sters ?" The termination -sler, said to be 
derived from a Saxon noun, seems in our language 
to signify a habit or constant employment. A malt- 
ster is one whose sole business it is to make malt; 
a tap-ster, one whose duties are confined to the 
tap; a road-ster is a horse exclusively used as a 
hack ; a game-ster, the devotee of the gaming-table. 
From these analogies it seems not unreasonable to 
se gy that the persons who made a constant 
habit of attending these pleasant jaunts to Glas- 
tonbury may have been called by the eels po 3 
name of “ play-sters.” If so,“ the chapell of play- 
sters” becomes nothing more than “ the chapel of 
vilgrims,” according to the best tradition that we 
have of it. Perhaps some of your readers may 
have met with the word in this sense? 

J. E. Jackson. 

Leigh Delamere. 





Minor Queries. 


Martha Blount.—Is there any engraved po. 
trait of this lady ? and can any of your numeron 
correspondents give me reasonable hope of findi 
portraits of Mrs. Rackett and other connexion 
of Pope? I would suggest, that, when we an 
favoured with a new edition of the little greg 
man’s works, each volume should contain a pom 
trait, if procurable, of those who catch a reflected 
ray of greatness from association with the 

A. F. Wesrmacorr 

Feltham House, Middlesex. 


Degree of B.C.L.—In Vol. vi., p. 634, m 
Oxford B.C.L. asked the privileges to which 
gentleman having taken this degree was entitled, 
Perhaps your correspondent will inform me what 
is the least time of actual residence required at 
the university, and the kind of examination 4 
candidate for the honour has to be subjected t, 
before he becomes a B.C.L.? also the way fora 
stranger to go about it, who wants to spendé 
little money and time in the matter as is possible? 


Halifax. 


The Word “anywhen.”"—Why should not this 
adverb, which exists as a provincialism in some 
parts of England, be legitimatised, and made » 
generally useful as anywhere, or anyhow, or 
one? If there be no classical precedent for it, w 
not some of the many authors who contribute to 
your pages take pity upon anywhen, and venture 
to introduce him to good society, where I am sure 
he would be appreciated ? W. Frasze. 


Shoreditch Cross, §c.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where a model or picture of the Cross 
which formerly stood near the church of St. Leo- 
nard, Shoreditch, can be seen? Also, where & 
copy of any description can be seen of the painted 
window in the otid Cherch ? 

Sir Henry Ellis, in his History of the Parith, 
gives us no illustration of the above. J. W.B. 


Winchester and Huntingdon. —I would, with 
your permission, ask whether Winchester and 
Huntingdon have at any time been more populous 
than they are at present, and what may have been 
the largest number of inhabitants they are = 4 
posed to have contained? G. 


La Bruyére—What is known concerning the 
family of Jean de la Bruyére, author of Le 
Charactéres? Did he belong to the great French 
house of that name? One of the biographi 
dictionaries states that he was grandson of a Lieu- 
tenant Civil, engaged in the Fronde; but M. Suard, 
in his “ Notice” prefixed to Les Charactéres, says 
that nothing is known of the author except his 
birth, death, and office. His grand-daughter, Mag- 
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dalen Rachel de Ja Bruyére, married an officer of 
the name of Shrom, and died in 1780, at Morden 
in Surrey, where there.is a handsome monument 
toher memory. Being one of her descendants in 
the female line, I should feel much obliged by any 
information respecting her father, the son of Jean 
de la Bruyére; or tending to connect that writer 
withthe family founded by Thibault de la Bruyére, 
the Crusader. Ursa. 


Sir John Davys or Davies.—TI am very anxious 
to get any information that can be procured about 
Sir John Davys or Davies, Knight Marshal of 
Connaught, temp. Elizakgth. What were his arms? 
Any portions of his pedigree would be most de- 
sirable; also any notices of the various grants of 
land given by him, particulariy to members of his 
own Emil . I would also give any reasonable price 
for John Davies’ Display of Heraldry of siz Coun- 
ties of North Wales, published 1716: or, if any 
ofthe readers of “ N. & Q.” have the book, and 
would favour me with a loan of it, I would return 
itcarefully as soon as I had made some extracts 
from it. Serva. 


Fleshier of Otley—What are the arms of 
Fleshier of Otley, Yorkshire? They existed, not 
many years ago, in a window of a house built by 
one of the above-named family, in Otley. 

B. M.A. 


Bingley, Yorkshire. 


Letters U, V, W.—Could any correspondent of 
the“N. & Q.” give usany clear idea of the man- 
ner in which we ought to judge of those letters as 
they are printed from old MSS. or in old books. 
Isthere any rule known by which their pronunci- 
ation can be determined? For instance, how was 
the name of Wales supposed to have been pro- 
nounced four hundred years ago, or the name 
Walter? How could two such different sounds as 
U and V now represent, come by the old printers 
both to be denoted by V? And is it supposed 
that our present mode of pronouncing some words 
istaken from their spelling in books? We see 
this done in foreign names every day by persons 
who have no means of ascertaining the correct 
pronunciation. Can it have been, done exten- 
avelyin the ordinary words of the language ? Or 
¢an it be possible, that the confusion between the 
age V and W and U has produced the con- 

sion in pronouncing such words now beginning 
with W, which some classes of her Majesty's sub- 
jects are said to pronounce as if they commenced 
with V? I ask for information; and to know if 
the question has anywhere been discussed, in 
Which case perhaps some one can refer me to it. 

A. F. H. 


* Heraldic Query.—1 should be greatly indebted 
any of your correspondents who will assist me 





in tracing the family to which the following arms 
belong. Last century they were borne by a gen- 
tleman of the name of Oakes: but I find no grant 
in the college, nor, in fact, can I discover any 
British arms like them. Argent, a pale per pale 
or, and gules: between two limbs of an oak 
fructed proper. Ona chief barry of six of the 
second and third; arose between two leopards 
faces all of the last. C. Mansriecp Inciepy. 


“ Drengage” and “ Berewich."—In Domesday 
certain tenants are described as drenches or drengs, 
holding by drengage ; and some distinction is made 
between the drengs and another class of tenants, 
who are named Ulerewites; as, for instance, in 
Newstone,— 

“Huj’ @ alia t’ra xv hots quos Drenchs vocabant 
pro xv q@ tenet sed huj’ M berewich erant.” 

I shall be glad of any information as to these 
tenures, and flso as to the derivation of the words 
“drengage” and “berewich,” or berewite, both 
of which. may be traced, I believe, to a Danish 
origin. James Crospy. 


Streatham. 


Sidney as a Female Name.— In several families 
of our city the Christian name of Sydney is borne 
by females, and it is derived, directly or indirectly, 
from a traceable source. 

The object of the present inquiry is to ascertain 
whether the same name, and thus spelled, is simi- 
larly applied in any families of Great Britain? If 
at all, it should be found in the north of [reland. 
But your correspondent would be poet to 
learn, from any quarter, of such use of the name, 
together with the tradition of the reason for its 
adoption. R. D. B. 


Baltimore. 


“ The Brazen Head.” —Wii\l any reader of “N. 
& Q.” be good enouzh to inform the undersigned 
where he can obtain, by purchase or by loan, the 
perusal of any part or parts of the above-men- 
tioned work? It was pubtished as aserial in 1828 
or 1829. A. F. A.W. 


Swillington. 


Portrait of Baron Lechmere.—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me if there is any engraved 
portrait in existence of the celebrated Whig, Lord 
Lechmere, Baron of Evesham, who died at Camden 
House, |.ondon, in the year 1727, and lies buried 
in the church of Hanley Castle, near Upton-on- 
Severn, co. Worcester ? 

While on the subject of portraits, some of your 
correspondents may be glad to learn that an ex- 
cellent catalogue of engraved portraits is now pass- 
ing through the press, by Messrs. Evans.and Sons, 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, of 
which forty-six numbers are issued, 

J. B. Wurrsorxe 
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“ Essay for a New Translation of the Bible,” and 
“ Letters on Prejudice."—A friend of mine has 
requested me to inquire through “ N. & Q.” who 
are the authors of the undermentioned books, in 
his possession ? 

An Essay for a New Translation of the Bible, 
one volume 8vo.: “printed for R. Gosling, 1727.” 
Dedicated to the Bishops: the dedication signed 
“H.R. "—Letters on Prejudice, two volumes 8vo.: 


“ in which the nature, causes, and consequences of 


prejudice in religion are considered, with an appli- 

cation to the present times:” printed for Cadell in 

the Strand; and Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1822. 
Wa oe 


David Garrick.—In the sale catalogue of Isaac 
Reed’s books is a lot described 
David Garrick against Mr. Stevens, with Observ- 
ations by Mr. Reed, MS. and printed.” Can any 
of your correspondents inform me%n whose pos- 
sexsion is this letter with Reed's observations; 
whether Garrick’s letter was published ; and, if so, 
what public library contains a copy ? G.D. 


Aldiborontophoshophornio.—Will you or some 
of your readers inform me in what play, poem, or 
tale this hero, with so formidable a name, is to be 


tound ? F.R.S. 


Quotations wanted.—Will you or some of your 
correspondents tell me where this sentence occurs: 
“ It requireth great cunning for a man to seem to 
know that which he knoweth not?” Miss Edge- 
worth gives it as from Lord Bacon. J cannot find 
it. Also, where this very superior line: “ Life is 
like a game of tables, the chances are not in our 
power, but the playing is?” This I have seen 
quoted as from Jeremy Taylor, but where? I 
have looked his works carefully through: it is so 
clever, that it must be from a superior mind. And 
where, in Campbell, is “A world without a sun?” 
This, I believe, is in Gertrude of Wyoming. 

Excuse this trouble, Mr. Editor; but you are 
now become the general referee in puzzles of this 


kind. A.B. 


Arago on the Weuther.—I saw some of Arago’s 
meteorological observations in an English ma- 
gazine some time ago, taken, I believe, from the 


Annuaire. Can any one give mea reference to 
them ? Exsno. 


“ Les Veus du Huairon,” or “ Le Veudu Héron.” 
—Is any more known of this curious historical ro- 
mance than Sainte Palaye tells us in the third 
volume of his Mémoires sur [ Ancienne Chevalerie ? 
He gives the original text (I suspect not very cor- 
rectly) from, he says, a MS. in the public library 
at Berne. It isa poem in old French verse (some- 
thing like Chaucer’s English), of about 500 lines, 
descriptive of a series of vows, by which Robert 


as “ Letter of 











Comte d’ Artois, then an exile in England, eng 
Edward ILL, his qucen and court, to the invasigg 
of France : 
“Dont maint bon chevalier fu jété fort souvin ; 
Mainte dame fu vesve, et maint povre orfelin; ; 
Et maint bon maronier accourchit son termin 
Et mainte preude femme mise a divers destin; 
Et encore sera, si Jhesus n’i met fin.” 


The first lines of the poem give the place and 
date of the transaction, “ London, September, 
1338,” in King Edward’s “palais marbrin.” The 
versification is as strange asthe matter Th 
author has taken great pains to collect as many 
words rhyming together as possible. ‘The firg 
twenty-six lines rhyme to “in;’ the hundred next 
to “is;” then fifty to “ent;” and so on: but th 
lines have all theirrhythm, and some are smoothand 
harmonious. Has any other MS. been discovered? 
Has it been elsewhere printed? Has it bee 
translated into English, or has any English author 
noticed it ? If these questions are answered in the 
negative, I would suggest that the Camden, o 
some such society would do well to reprintit 
with a translation, and Saint Palaye’s commen- 
tary, and whatever additional information can be 
gathered about it; for although it evidently iss 
rumance, it contains many particulars of the court 
of England, and of the manners of the time, which 
are extremely curious, and which must havea 
good deal of truth mixed up with the chivalrouw 
fable. C. 


Inscriptions on a Dagger-Case.—I have in my 
possession a small dagger-case, very beautifully 
carved in box-wood, bearing the following it- 
scriptions on two narrow sides, and carved repre 
sentations of Scripture subjects on the other two 
broad sides. 

Inscriptions. 


“DIE EEN PENINCK WINT ENDE BEHOVT DIE 
MACHT VERTEREN ALS HI WORT OWT HAD.” 


“ICK DAT BEDOCHT IN MIN IONGE DAGEN 50 
DORST ICK HET IN MIN OVTHEIT NIET BEGLAGES,” 


On the other sides the carvings, nine in number, 
four on one fside, one above another, represent the 
making of Eve, entitled “ Scheppin ;” the Tem 
ation, entitled “Paradis;” the Expulsion, “En- 
gelde;” David with the head of Goliath, “De 
vide.” At the foot of this side the date “ 1599,” and 
a head with pointed beard, &c. beneath. On the 
other side are five subjects : the uppermost, entitled 
“ Hesterine,” represents Queen Esther kneeling 
before Ahasuerus. 2. “-Vannatan,” a kneeling 
figure, another stretching his arm over him, at- 
tendants following with otferings. 3. “Solomone,” 
the judgment of Solomon. 4. “Susannen.” 4. 
“Samson,” the jaw-bone in his hand; beneath 
“sane ;” and at the foot of all, a dragon. 
The case is handsomely mounted in silver. 
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May I ask you or some of your readers to give 
me an interpretation of the inscriptions ? 
G. T. H. 


Hallett and Dr. Saxby.—In the Literary 
Journal, July, 1803, p. 257., in an article on “ The 
Abuses of the Press,” it is stated : 

« Hallet, to vex Dr. Saxby, published some dis- 
graceful verses, entitled, ‘An Ode to Virtue, by Doctor 
Morris Saxby ;” but the Doctor on the day after the 
publication obliged the bookseller to give up the | 
author, on whom he inflicted severe personal chastise- 
ment, and by threats of action and indictment obliged 
both author and bookseller to make affidavit before the 
Lord Mayor that they had destroyed every copy in 
their possession, and would endeavour to recover and | 
destroy the eight that were sold,” 


Can any of your readers throw a further light 
upon this summary proceeding, as to the time, the 
book, or the parties ? < 


Rugby. 





Replies. 


DESCENT OF THE QUEEN FROM JOHN OF GAUNT. 
(Vol. vi., p. 432.) 

[have in my possession a pedigree, compiled 
from original sources, which will, I believe, fully 
support your correspondent’s opinion that the year 
usually assigned for the death of Joan Beaufort’s 
first husband (1410) is inaccurate. Two entries 
on the Patent Rolls respectively of the 21st and 
22nd Richard II., as cited in the pedigree, prove 
that event to have taken place before Lord Neville 
of Raby’s creation as Earl of Westmoreland ; and 
Tam inclined to think that his creation was rather 
a consequence of his exalted alliance than, as the 
later and falsely assigned date would lead one to 
infer, that his creation preceded his marriage by 
twelve or thirteen years. 

Robert Ferrers, son and heir of Robert, first | 
Lord Ferrers of Wemme (second son of Robert, | 
third Baron Ferrers of Chartley), and of Elizabeth, | 
danghter and heiress of William Boteler of 

emme, was born circa 1372, being eight years 
old at his father’s death in 1380 (Esc., 4 Ric. IL, 
No. 25.). He married Joan Beaufort, only daugh- 
ter of John Duke of Lancaster by Catharine 
Swynford, who became the duke’s third wife, 13th 
January, 1396 ; their issue before marriage having 
been made legitimate by a patent read in parlia- 
ment, and dated 9th February, 1397 (Pat., 20 
Rie. IT. p. 2. m. 6.). It might almost be inferred 
from the description given to Joan, Lady Ferrers, 
in the patent of legitimation, “ dilecte nobis no- 
bili mulieri Johanne Beauford, domicelle,” that 
her first husband was not then living. We find, 
however, that she had certainly become the wife 
of the Lord Neville before the 16th of February 








following, and that Lord Ferrers was then dead 
(Juhanne qui fuist femme de Monsieur . Robert 
Ferrers que Dieu assoile): Pat,, 21 Ric. II, p. 2. 
m. 22.; Pat., 22 Ric. IL. p. 3. m. 23. The bord 
Ferrers left by her only two daughters, his co- 
heirs, viz. Elizabeth, wife of John, sixth Baron 
Greystock, and Mary, wife of Ralph Neville, a 
younger son of Ralph, Lord Neville of Raby, by 
his first wife Margaret Stafford. The mistake in 
ascribing Lord Ferrers’ death to the year 1410, 


| has probably arisen from that being the year in 


which his mother died, thus recorded in the pe- 
digrees : “ Robert Ferrers, s. & h. ob* vita matris,” 
who (i.e. the mother) died 1410 (Esc., 12 Hen. IV., 
No, 21.). His widow remarried Ralph, Lord 
Neville of Raby, fourth baron, who was created 
Earl of Westmoreland, 29th September, 1397 *, 





* There is amongst the records of the Duchy of 
Lancaster an interesting grant from John, Duke of 
Lancaster, to his daughter Joan Beaufort, very soon 
after her marriage with Lord Neville of Raby. This 
document, of which the following is a translation, proves 
that Robert Ferrers died before 16th February, 1397. 

« John, son of the king of England, Duke of Guienne 
and of Lancaster, Earl of Derby, of Lineoln, and of 
Leicester, Steward of England, to all who these our 
letters shall see or hear, greeting. Know ye that, of 
our especial grace, and forasmuch as our very loved 
son, the Lord de Neville, and our very loved daughter, 
Joan, his wife (sa compaigne), who was the wife 
(femme) of Monsieur Robert Ferrers (whom God 
assoyl), have surrendered into our Chancery, to be 
cancelled, our other letters patent, whereby we formerly 
did grant unto the said Monsieur Robert and our afore- 
said daughter 400 marks a-year, to be received annually, 
for the term of their two lives, out of the issues of our 
lands and lordships of our honour of Pontefract, pay- 
able, &c., as in our said other letters more fully it is 
contained: we, willing that our abovesaid son, the 
Lord de Neville, and our aforesaid daughter, his wife 
(sa compaigne), shall have of us, for the term of their 
two lives, 500 marks a-year, or other thing to the value 
thereof, have granted by these presents to the same, our 
son and daughter all those our lordships, lands, and 
tenements in Easingwold and Huby, and our three 
wapentakes of Hang, Hallikeld, and Gilling, the which 
Monsieur John Marmyon (whom God assoyl) held of 
us in the county of York: to have and to hold our 
abovesaid lordships, tenements, and wapentakes, with 
their appurtenances, to our said son and daughter, for 
the term of their two lives, and the life of the survivor 
of them, in compensetion for 100/. a-year, part of the 
abovesaid 500 marks yearly. And also, we have 
granted by these presents to the same, our son and 
daughter, the manor of Lydell, with appurtenances, to 
have and to hold for their lives, and the life of the sur- 
vivor, in compensation for 4C marks a-year of the 
abovesaid 500 marks yearly, during the wars or truces 
between our lord the king and his adversary of Scot- 
land: so, nevertheless, that if peace be made between 
our same lord the king and his said adversary of Seot- 
land, and on that account the said manor of Lydell, with 
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and died 1425. The Countess of Westmoreland 
died 13th November, 1440. 

As regards the Queen’s descent from John, Duke 
of Lancaster, in the strictly legitimate line, I may 
wish to say a word at another time. Allow me now, 
with reference to the same pedigree, to append a 
Query to this Reply : Can any af yeer learned ge- 
nealogical readers direct me to the authority which 
may have induced Miss A. Strickland, in her amus- 
ing Memoirs of the Lives of the English Queens, to 

ive so strenuous a denial of Henry VIII.’s queen, 
ane Seymour's claim to a royal lineage? Miss 
Strickland writes : 


“ Through Margaret Wentworth, the mother of Jane 
Seymour, a descent from the blood-royal of England 
was claimed, from an intermarriage with a Wentworth 
and a daughter of Hotspur and Lady Elizabeth Mor- 
timer, grand-daughter to Lionel, duke of Clarence. 





the appurtenances, shall be found lawfully to be of 
greater and better yearly value than the said 40 marks 
a-year, then our said son and davghter shall answer to 
us, during such peace as aforesaid, for the surplusage of 
the value of the said manor, beyond the said 40 marks 
a-year, and the yearly reprises of the said manor. And 
in full satisfaction of the aforesaid 500 marks a-year 
we have granted to our abovesaid son and daughter 
206L 13s, 4d. yearly, to be received out of the issues 
of our honours of Pontefract and Pickering, by the 
hands of our receiver there for the time being. In 
witness whereof we have caused these our letters to be 
made patent. Given under our seal, at London, on the 
16th day of February, in the twentieth year of the reign 
of our most dread sovereign lord King Richard the 
Second after the Conquest” (a.n. 1397). 

The above grant was confirmed on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, in the twenty-second of Richard the Second, 
1398, by the eldest son of John of Gaunt, Henry of 
Lancaster, Duke of Hereford, a few weeks only before 
the duke’s banishment, in the following words: “We, 
willing to perform and accomplish the good will and 
desires of our said very honoured lord and father, and 
in the confidence which we have in our said very loved 
brother, now Earl! of Westmoreland, that he will be a good 
and natural son to our said very dread lord and father, 
and that he will be to us in time to come a good and 
natural brother, and also because of the great affection 
which we bear towards our said very loved sister, the 
countess his wife (sa compaigne), do, for us and our 
heirs, as far as in us lies, ratify and confirm to our 
said brother and sister the aforesaid letters patent, &c. 
Given under our seal, at London, on the 10th day of 
September, in the twenty-second year of the reign of 
our most dread lord King Richard the Second after 
the Conquest.” 

King Henry the Fifth, on his accession, by a patent 
under the seal of the duchy of Lancaster, dated at 
Westminster, on the first of July, in the 1st year of his 
reign, confirmed the above letters “to the aforesaid 
earl and Joan his wife ;” and King Henry the Sixth in 
like manner confirmed his father’s patent on the 13th 
of July, in the second year of his reign.— Regist. Ducat. 
Lance. temp. Hen. VI., p. 2. A. 41. 





This Lady Percy is stated by all ancient heralds » 
have died childless. Few persons, however, dared dig 
pute a pedigree with Henry VIII.,” &c.— Lives 
the Queens of England, by Agnes Strickland, vol, iy, 
p- 300. 


This is a question, I conceive, of sufficient his 
torical importance to receive a fuller investig. 
tion, and fairly to be determined, if possible. 

The pedigree shows the following descent;— 
Lionel Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence, third sq 
of King Edward III. and Philippa of Hainaul, 
left by Elizabeth de Burgh (daughter of William 
de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, and Maud Plantagenet, 
second daughter of Henry, third Earl of Lap. 
caster) an only child, Philippa, married to Bd. 
mund Mortimer, third Earl of March (Ee, 
5 Ric. IL, No. 43.). The eldest daughter of Phi- 
lippa Plantagenet by the Earl of March wa 
Elizabeth Mortimer, who married the renowned 
Hotspur, Henry Lord Percy, son and heir ap 

arent of Henry Lord Percy, created Earl of 
orthumberland, 16th July, 1377, K. G. Hot 
spur was slain at the battle of Shrewsbury, %th 
September, 1403, v. p. His widow experienced the 
revengeful persecution of King Henry (Rymer, 
viii. 334., Oct. 8, 1403), and died, leaving by her 
said husband, one son, Henry, who became second 
Earl of Northumberland, and an only daughter, 
Elizabeth de Percy, who married firstly, John, 
seventh Lord Clifford of Westmoreland, who died 
13th March, 1422 (Esc., 10 Henry V., No. 87,), 
and secondly, Ralph Neville, second Earl of West- 
moreland (£sc., 15 Hen. VI., No. 55.), by whom 
she left an only child, Sir John Neville, Knight, 
who died during his father’s lifetime, 20th March, 
1451, s. p. (Will proved 30th March, 1451.) Lady 
Elizabeth de Percy, who died in October, 1436, 
left by her first husband, the Lord Clifford, three 
children : Thomas, eighth Lord Clifford ; Henry, 
her second son; and an only daughter, Mary, who 
became the wife of Sir Philip Wentworth, Knight. 
The Lady Mary Clifford, who must have been 
born before 1422 (her father having died in that 
ear), was probably only a few years older than 
er husband Sir Piilip, the issue of a marriage 
which took place in June, 1 Henry VI., 1423 
Cott. MSS. Cleop., F. iv. f. 15.); she was buried 
in the church of the Friars Minor at Ipswich, 
where her mother-in-law directed a marble to be 
laid over her body. Sir Philip’s father, Roger 
Wentworth, Esq. (second son of John Wentworth 
of North Elmeal, a scion of the house of Went- 
worth of the North), had married in 1423 Margery 
Lady de Roos, widow of John Lord de Roos, sole 
daughter and heiress of Elizabeth de Tibetot, or 
Tiptoft (third daughter and co-heir of Robert, 
Lord de Tibetot), and of Sir Philip le Despenser 
Chivaler (Esc., 18 Edw. 1V., No. 35.). By this 
marriage came, first, Sir Philp Wentworth, Knight, 





born circa 1424, and married when about twenty- 
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three years of age, in 1447 ; he was slain in 1461, 


and attainted of high treason in the parliament 
held 1 Edw. IV.; second, Henry Wentworth of 
Codham, in the county of Essex ; third, Thomas 
Wentworth Chaplain; and fourth, Agnes, wife of 
Sir Robert Constable of Flamborough (/arl. MSS., 
1560. 1449—1484, and Will of Margery, Lady de 
Roos, proved in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, 28th May, 1478.) Sir Philip, about the 
ear 1447, as before stated, married the Lady 

ary Cliffurd (Harl. MSS., 154. and 1584.), sister 
of Thomas Lord Clifford, who was slain at the 
battle of St Alban’s in 1454, and aunt of the Lord 
Glifford who stabbed the youthful Edmund Plan- 
tagenet at the battle of Wakefield, and was himself 
slain and attainted in parliament, 1st Edward IV. 
1461. ‘The issue of this marriage was Sir Henry 
Wentworth of Nettlestead, in the county of 
Suffolk, Knight, his son and heir (will of Margery, 
Lady de Roos, proved as above), born circa 1448, 
being thirty years of age at his grandmother's 
death in 1478 (£sc., 18 Edward IV., No. 35.), 
and died in 1500. His will was proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 27th February, 
1501. Sir Henry, son of Sir Philip, was restored 
in blood by an act of Parliament passed in the 
4th of Edward IV. (Parliament Rolls, v. 548.), 
and having married Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Say, Knight (Rot. Pat. 1 Ric. IL. p. 2., No. 86., 
20th February, 1484), left by her several children, 
viz. Sir Richard Wentworth, Knight, son and 
heir, Edward Wentworth, and four daughters, the 
second of whom, Margery, was married to Sir 
John Seymour of Wolf Hall, in the county of 
Wilts, Knight (Harl. MSS., 1449—1484. 1560., 
&e.), of which marriage, among other children, 
were born Sir Edward Seymour, created Duke of 
Somerset, and Jane, third wife of King Henry VIIL., 
mother of Edward VI. Wa. Harpy. 





UNCERTAIN ETYMOLOGIES — “LEADER,” 
+ (Vol. vi., p. 588.) 


I must differ from your correspondent C., in 
believing that the “N. & Q.” have effected much 
good service to etymology. Even the exposure of 
error, and the showing up of crotchets, is of no 
inconsiderable use, I beg to submit that C. him- 
self (unless there are other Richmonds in the 
field) has done good service in this way. See 
Grummett, Slang Phrases, Martinet, Cochade, Ro- 
mane, Covey, Bummaree, &c. 

I do not, indeed, give implicit faith to his Steyne, 
and some more. He, however, would be a rash 
man who should write or help to write a Dic- 
tionary of the English language (a desideratum 
at present) without turning over the indices of 
the “N.& Q.” Even in the first volume, the 





great many others, seem to me at least valuable 
contributions to general knowledge on Etymology. 

As to my remark (Vol. vi., p. 462.) about the 
derivation of leader, C. has, perhaps excusably, for 
the sake of the pun, done meinjustice. I hazarded 
it on the authority of one who has been in the 
trade, and, as I believe, in the cuicunque perito. 
I beg to enclose his own account. He says: 


“Tt is a fact, that when editorial articles are sent to 
the printer, written directions are generally sent with 
them denoting what type is to be used: thus, brevier, 
leads, or bourgeois, leads, signifying that the articles are 
to be set in brevier or bourgeois type with lead strips 
between the lines, to keep them further asunder. It 
is also a fact, that such articles are denominated in the 
printing-office * leaded articles '—hence leaders.” 


I submit if this does not justify my Note. I 
grant, however, many of those articles are entitled 
also to be called leaden, as C. will have it. 

I do not think, however, that in tracing recent 
words we should not give possible, as well as cer- 
tain origins. Many words, if not a double, have 
at least several putative origins. 

Let me subscribe myself—seu male seu bene— 

Nora. 


P. S.—I would like to suggest that this origin 
of the term “leading article” is the most fa- 
vourable to the modesty of any single writer for 
the Press, who should hardly pretend to lead 
public opinion. 


LINES ON TIPPERARY. 
(Vol. vi., p. 578.) 


These lines were said to have been addressed to 
a Dr. Fitzgerald, on reading the following couplet 
in his apostrophe to his native village :— 


“ And thou! dear Village, loveliest of the clime, 
Fain would I name thee, but I scant in rhyme.” 


I subjoin a tolerably complete copy of this “ rime 
doggrele : ” 

«“ A Bard there was in sad quandary, 
To find a rhyme for Tipperary. 
Long labour'd he through January, 
Yet found no rhyme for Tipperary ; 
Toil’d every day in February, 
But toil’d in vain for Tipperary ; 
Search’d Hebrew text and commentary, 
But search’d in vain for Tipperary ; 
Bored all his friends at Inverary, 
To find a rhyme for Tipperary : 
Implored the aid of ‘ Paddy Cary,’ 
But still no rhyme for Tipperary ; 
He next besought his Mother Mary, 
To tell him rhyme for Tipperary ; 
But she, good woman, was no fairy, 
Nor witch—though born in Tipperary ;— 
Knew everything about her dairy, 
But not the rhyme for Tipperary ; 
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The stubborn muse he could not vary, 
For still the lines would run contrary, 
Whene'er he thought on Tipperary ; 
Ani though of time he was not chary, 
“Twas thrown away on Tipperary ; 

Till of his wild-goose chase most weary, 
He-vow'd to leave out Tipperary. 


But , no—the theme he might not vary, 
His longing was not temporary, 

To find meet rhyme for Tipperary. 

He sought among the gay and airy, 

He pestered all the military, 

Committed many a strange vagary, 
Bewitch’'d, it seem'd, by Tipperary. 

He wrote post-haste to Darby Leary, 
Besought with tears his Auntie Sairie :— 
But sought he far, or sought he near, he 
Ne’er found a rhyme for Tipperary. 

He travell’d sad through Cork and Kerry, 


He drove ‘ like mad’ through sweet Dunleary, 


Kick’d up a precious tanta-rara, 

But found no rhyme for Tipperary ; 
Lived fourteen weeks at Stran-ar-ara, 
Was well nigh lost in Glenégary, 

Then started ‘ slick’ for Demerara, 

In search of rhyme for Tipperary. 
Through * Yankee-land,’ sick, solitary, 
He roam’d by forest, lake, and prairie, 
He went per terram et per mare, 

But found no rhyme for Tipperary. 
Through orient climes on dromedary, 
On camel's back through great Sahara ; 
His travels were extraordinary, 

In search of rhyme for ‘Tipperary. 
Fierce as a gorgon or chimera, 

Fierce as Electro or Megara, 

Fiercer than e’er a love-sick bear, he 
Raged through ‘the londe’ of Tipperary. 
His cheeks grew thin and wond'rous hairy, 
His visage long, his aspect ‘ eerie,’ 

His tout ensemble, faith, would scare ye, 
Amidst the wilds of Tipperary. 
Becoming hypochon-dri-ary, 

He sent for his apothecary, 

Who ordered ‘ balm’ and ‘ saponary,’ 
Herbs rare to find in Tipperary. 

In his potations ever wary, 

His ‘choicest drink was ‘ home gooseberry,’ 
On ‘ swipes,’ skim-milk, and smallest beer, he 
Scanted rhyme for his Tipperary. 

Had he imbibed good old Madeira, 
Drank ‘ pottle deep’ of golden sherry, 
Of Falstaff’s sack, or ripe canary, 

No rhyme had lack’d for Tipperary. 

Or had his tastes been literary, 

He might have found extemporary, 
Without the aid of dictionary, 

Some fitting rhyme for Tipperary. 

Or had he been an antiquary, 

Burnt ‘ midnight oil’ in his library, 

Or been of temper less ‘ camsteary,’ 
Rhymes had not lack’d for Tipperary. 
He paced about his aviary, 





—— 


Blew up, sky-high, his secretary, 
And then in wrath and anger sware he, 
There was no rhyme for Tipperary.” 


May we not say with Touchstone, “ I'll rhyme 
you so, eight —_ together ; dinners, and suppers, 
and sleeping hours excepted : it is the right but 
ter-woman’s rank to market ?” J.M.B. 





SHAKSPEARE EMENDATIONS. 
(Vol. vi., p. 312.) 

I cannot receive Mr. Cornisn’s substitution 
(p. 312.) of “chommer” for clamour in the Win- 
ter’s Tale, Act LV. Se. 3. In my opinion, clamour 
is nearly or altogether the right word, but wrongly 
spelt. We have a verb to clam, which, as con- 
nected with clammy, we use for sticking with glu- 
tinous matter ; but which originally must, like the 
kindred German klemmen, have signified to press, 
to squeeze ; for the kind of wooden vice used by 
harness-makers is, at least in some places, called 
aclams. I therefore suppose the clown to have 
said clam, or perhaps clammer (i. e. hold) your 
tongues. 

Highly plausible as is Mr. C.’s other emendation 
in the same place of 2 Henry IV., Act LIL. Se, 1, 
I cannot receive it either. In Shakspeare the word 
clown is almost always nearly equivalent to the 
Spanish gracioso, and denotes humour; and surely 
we cannot suppose it to be used of the ship-boy. 
Besides, a verb is wanted, as the casual particle for 
is as usual to be understood before “ Uneasy lies,” 
&c. I see no objection whatever to the common 
reading, though possibly the poet wrote: 

“ Then happy boy, lie down.” 


There never, in my opinion, was a happier 
emendation than that of guidon for guard; On, in 
Henry V., Act IV. Sc. 2; and its being made by 
two persons independently, gives it—as Mr. Cot- 
LiER justly observes of palpable for capable in As 
You Like Jt—additional weight. We are to 
recollect that a Frenchman is the speaker. I find 
guidon used for banner in the following lines of 
Clément Marot (Elégie LIL.) : 

“ De Fermeté le grand guidon suivrons,” 
and— 


“ Cestuy guidon et triomphante enseigne, 
Nous devons suyvre: Amour le nous enseigne.” 


The change of a sea of troubles to assay of 
troubles in Hamlet is very plausible, and ought 
perhaps tobe received. Soalso is Sir F. Mappen’s 
of face to case (which last is downright nonsense) 
in Twelfth Night, Act V.Sc. 1. But I would 
just hint that as all the rest of the Duke’s speech is 
in rhyme, it is not impossible that the poet may 
have written— 

“O thou dissembling cub! what wilt thou be 

When time hath sow’d a grizzle upon thee?” 
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Allow me now to put a question to the critics. 
In the two concluding lines of the Merchant of 
Venice (the speaker, observe, is the jesting Gra- 
tiano) : 

# Well, while I live, I'll fear no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring.” 


May there not be a covert allusion to the story 
first told by Poggio in his Facetie, then by 
Ariosto, then by Rabelais, then by La Fontaine, 
and, finally, by Prior, in his Hans Carvel? Ra- 
belais was greatly read at the time. 

Tuomas Keicat.ey. 





STATUES REPRESENTED ON COINS. 
(Vol. vi. p. 485.) 

Mr. Burgon (Jnquiry into the Motive of the Re- 
presentations on Ancient Coins, p. 19.) says: 

“T do not believe that the types of coins are, on any 
oceasion, original compositions; but always copied from 
some sacred public monument, . . . When we find Mi- 
nefva represented on coins, we are not to understand 
thé type as a Minerva, but the Minerva of the place; 
and insome cases which might be brought forward, the 
individual statues which are represented on coins, or 
ancient copies, will be found still to exist.” 


This opinion is certainly borne out by a very 
great number of proofs, and may almost be con- 
sidered demonstrated. The Farnese Hercules is 
found on many coins, Roman and Greek. The com- 
monest among the Roman are those of Gordianus 
Pius, Ist and 2nd brass, with “ virtvTI AvGavsTI.” 
Three colonial coins of Corinth, of Severus, Cara- 
calla, and Geta (Vaillant, Num. Imp. Coloniis per- 
cuss., ii. 7. 32. 54.), exhibit the same figure. As 
an additional illustration of Mr. Burgon’s view, I 


would advert to the Corinthian coin of Aurelius | 


(Vaill. i. 182.), which has a Hercules in a differ- 
ent attitude ; and which Vaillant regards as a copy 





of the statue mentioned by Pausanius as existing | 


at Corinth. Du Choul (feligio vet. Rom., 1685, 


pp 168, 159.) gives a coin representing Hercules | 


g Anteus; and quotes Pliny for a statue 
representing this by Polycletus. Haym also (7e- 
soro, i. 248.) gives a coin with a reversed view 
of the same subject. ‘The figures of Hercules on 
coins of Commodus are certainly copied from the 
statues of that Emperor. Baudelot de Dairval 
(De f Utilité des Voyages) gives a small silver sta- 
tuette of Commodus as Hercules, certainly copied 
from the larger statues, and corresponding with 
those on coins. 

Iam not aware of any coins exhibiting exactly 
the Venus de Medici. It is possible, however, that 
they exist, though I cannot at present find them. 
Haym (Tesoro, ii. 246., tab. xvi. 3.) gives a coin 
of Cnidus, with a very similar representation, the 
Cnidian Venus, known to be copied from a statue 
by Praxiteles. 





I must say the same as to the Apollo Belvidere. 

I cannot at present refer to an engraving of the 
equestrian statue of Aurelius, but Mr. Akerman 
(Deser. Cut., i. 280. 12.14. 283. 10.) deseribes gold 
coins and a medallion of Aurelius, representing hii 
on horseback; and I find in the plates appended 
by De Bie to Augustini Antiquatum ex Nummis Dia- 
logi, Antw., 1617, plate 47., one of these coins 
engraved. I find the medallion engraved also by 
Erizzo (last edition, n. d., p. 335.), who explains tt 
as referring to this statue. He says, however, that 
the attribution of the statue was uncertain; and 
that on a medallion of Antoninus Pius, which he 
possessed, exactly the same representation was 
found, whence he was inclined to suppose it rather 
erected for Antoninus Pius. 

I suppose the coins of Domna, alluded to by 
Mr. Tayo, are those with the legend “ venznt 
vicrrici.” In spite of the attitude, I can hardly 
think this intended for Venus Callipyze, from the 
fact that Venus Victrix is found in the same atti- 
tude on other coins, holding arms; and sometinies 
again holding arms, but in a different attitude, and 
more or less clothed. The legend is opposed also 
to this idea. See the coins engraved by Ondaar, 
or Oiselius, Plate uu. The coin of Plantilla in 
Du Choul (I. c. p. 188.) is a stronger argument ; 
for here is seen a partially clothed Venus Victrix, 
with the same emblems, leaning on a shield, as the 
Venus of Domna leans on a column, but turned 
towards the spectator instead of away: thus de- 
monstrating that no allusion to Callipyge is to be 
seen in either. 

Erizzo (1. c. p. 519.) mentions the discovery at 
Rome of a fragment of a marble statue inscribed 
“‘ VENERIS VICTRICIS.” 

In the British Museum (Townley Gallery, i. 95.) 
is a bas-relief representing the building of the 
ship Argo. There is described in the Thomas 
Catalogue, p. 22, lot 236., an unpublished (?) 
medallion of Aurelius, possibly copied from this 
very bas-relief. A very doubtful specimen exists 
in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries, which 
enables me to make this assertion, although it is 
not minutely described in the catalogue, and is 
otherwise explained. This is an additional con- 
firmation of the original statement, and many 
more might be added but for the narrow limits 
allowed, which I fear I have already transgressed. 

W. H. Scorr. 

Edinburgh. 


JUDGE JEFFREYS. 
(Vol. vi. pp. 149. 432. 542.) 


This extraordinary and inhuman man was the 
sixth son of John Jeffreys, Esq., of Acton, near 


Wrexham, co. Denbigh, by Margaret, daughter of 


Sir Thomas Ireland, Knight, of Bewsey, and was 
born at his father's house about the year 1648. 
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He died on the 19th of April, 1689, at thirty-five 
minutes past four in the morning. The tradition 
that his remains were deposited at Enfield is in- 
correct. He was first interred in the Tower pri- 
vately, and after three years, when the day of 
persecution was past, his friends petitioned that 
they might be allowed to remove the coffin. This 
was granted, and by a warrant dated the 50th of 
September, 1692, signed by the queen and directed 
to the governor of the Tower, the body of Lord 
Jeffreys was removed, and buried a second time 
in a vault under the communion-table of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury. As regards the number of places 
pointed out as the residence of Judge Jeffreys, 
the following are mentioned in the bill that was 
brought in for the forfeiture of his honour and 
estate. 
In Salop he had the manors of Wem and Lop- 
pington, with many other lands and tenements; in 
seicestershire the manors of Dalby and Brough- 
ton; he bought Dalby of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and after his death it passed to Sir Charles 
Duncombe, and descended to Anthony Duncombe, 
afterwards Lord Feversham. In Bucks he had 
the manor of Bulstrode, which he bad purchased 
of Sir Roger Hill in 1686, and the manor of 
Fulmer, with other tenements. He built a man- 
sion at Bulstrode, which came afterwards to his 
son-in-law, Charles Dive, who sold it in the reign 
of Queen Anne, to William, Earl of Portland, in 
whose family, now aggrandised by a dukedom, it 
still continues. And he had an inclination at one 
time to have become the purchaser of another 
estate (Gunedon Park), but was outwitted by one 
of his legal brethren. Judge Jeffreys held his 
court in Duke Street, Westminster, and made the 
adjoining houses towards the park his residence. 
These houses were the property of Moses Pitt the 
bookseller (brother of the Western Martyrologist), 
who, in his Cry of the Oppressed, complains very 
strongly against his tenant, the chancellor. 
J -ffreys’s * large house,” according to an adver- 
tisement in the London Gazette, was let to the 
three Dutch ambassadors who came from Holland 
to congratulate King William upon his accession 
in 1689. It was afterwards used for the Admi- 
ralty Office, until the middle of King William’s 
reign. 


** The house is easily known,” says Pennant, “ by a 
large flight of stone steps, which his royal master per- 
mitted to be made into the park adjacent, for the ac- 
commodation of his lordship. These steps terminate 
above in a small court, on three sides of which stands 
the house.” 


Epwakrp F. Rimsactr. 


The birthplace of Judge Jeffreys should not 
be a matter of doubt. The old house at Acton in 
which his father lived, was in the parish of Wrex- 
ham, and close to the confines of that parish and 


—— 


Gresford. It was pulled down about 
years ago, about the time when the preset ai 
sion bearing that same name was built. T 
years ago there were several persons living in 
neighbourhood who remembered that it stood) 
the parish of Wrexham. 

Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Lord Cha 
cellors of England, vol. iii. p. 496., writes, — 


“ He (Judge Jeffreys) of whom such tales were » 
be told, was born in his father’s lowly dwelling » 
Acton, in the year 1648,” 


And he subjoins the following note: 


« This is generally given as the year of his birth, by 
I have tried in vain to have it authenticated. The 
is no entry of his baptism, nor of the baptism of ty 
brothers, in the register of Wrexham, the parish ® 
which he was born, nor in the adjoining parish o 
Gresford, in which part of the family property lig 
I have had accurate researches made in these registen 
by the kindness of my learned friend Serjeant A teherley, 
who has estates in the neighbourhood, It is not im 
probable that, in spite of the Chancellor's great horm 
of dissenters, he may have been baptized by ‘a d 
senting teacher,’” 


The fact is, however, and it is a fact know 
certainly twenty years ago to several of the i» 
habitants of Gresford and Wrexham, that no re 

ister has been preserved in the parish of Wrer- 
on for a period extending from 1644 to 1682; 
and none in the parish of Gresford from 1630 t 
1660. I may add that no such registers have been 
discovered up to this time. Tarr. 


When the family of Jeffreys became possessed 
of Acton is uncertain, probably at a very 
period, being descended from Cynric ap Rhiwallea, 
great-grandson of Tudor Trevor. 

George Jeffreys, afterwards Chancellor, ws 
born at Acton, and was sixth son of John Jefireys 
and Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Ireland of 
Bewsey, near Warrington, in Lancashire. In 178 
the estate passed into the family of the Robinson 
of Gwersyllt by the marriage of the eldest daughter 
and heiress of Sir Griffith Jeffreys. Ellis Yor 
Esq., of Bryny Orchyn (in the immediate 
bourhood), purchased the estate of Acton from 
the trustees of the said Robinson. The Yonges 
were in no way related to the Jeffreys, although 
bearing the same arms, as being also d 
from the same tribe. G 





DUTCH ALLEGORICAL PICTURZ. 
(Vol. vi. pp. 458. 590.) 


In answer to the obliging notice which your 
correspondent Curanert Bepe (Vol. vi. p. 590) 
has taken of my description of the Dutch all 
gorical picture, i to say that I agree with him, 
and admit myself to be mistaken in supposing the 
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ae 
giddle picture described (Vol. vi., p. 458.) to 
nt St. John Baptist. On examining it 
in, I have no doubt it is intended to denote the 
Ascension of our Lord. The right hand is raised 
as in the act of benediction, and, as far as I can 
make it out (for the paint is here somewhat 
rubbed), the fingers are in the position of bene- 
diction described by your correspondent. I do 
not, however, concur in his suggestions as to the 
meaning of the figures on the frame of the picture ; 
which is not shaped as a vesica piscis, but is (as I 
described it) a lozenge. The female figure, hold- 
ing a flaming heart, is, I would say, certainly not 
the Virgin Mary. 
The appearance of my account of this picture 
in your pages has been the occasion of a very 
able correspondence with the Editor of the 
Siocsher (the Dutch daughter of “N. & Q.”). 
That gentleman has taken a great interest in the 
subject, and has enabled me to decipher the mottoes 
onthe scrolls which run across the three pictures 
én the right-hand wall of the room, which in my 
former communication, I said I was unable to 
read. 
The scroll on the picture nearest the fireplace 
contains these words: 
“ Trouw moet blycken.” 
That on the second picture noticed by CurHBert 
is 
“ Liefde boven al.” 


And the scroll on the third bears the inscription, 

81 stated in my former communication, 
“ In Liefd’ getrouwe ;” 
forso it ought to have been printed. 

These, as the editor of the Navorscher informs 
me, are the mottoes of three Haarlem Societies 
of Rhetoricians called, 1. “De Pelicaen,” whose 
motto was, “ Trouw moet blijcken :” 2. “ De Wyn- 

cken,” whose motto was, “ Liefde boven 
a:” and, 3. “ Witte Angiren,” whose device was, 
“In Liefde getrouwe.” 

Ithink you are entitled to have whatever in- 
formation Say glean respecting this picture, as 
you 8o kindly inserted my description of it in your 
tolumns; and I have to thank you for procuring 
me the acquaintance and correspondence of the 
editor of the Navorscher. J. H. Topp, D.D. 

Trin. Coll. Dublin. . 





THE REPRINT, IN 1808, OF THE FIRST FOLIO 
EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 


(Vol. vi. p. 579.) 

In reply to the Query of Varro, I beg to state 
that I possess the late Mr. Upcott’s collation of 
the reprint of the first folio edition of Shakspeare. 

consists of twenty-six folio leaves, exclusive of 


the fly-leaves, in the first of which occur the fol- 
lowing notes in the handwriting of the collator : 


“ London Institution, 
“ Moorfields, Dec. 25, 182). 
“ Four months and twenty-three days were occupied, 
during my leisure moments, at the suggestion of our 
late Librarian, Professor Porson, in reading and com- 
paring the pretended reprinted fac-simile First Edition 
of Shakspeare with the original First Edition of 1623. 
With what accuracy it passed through the Press, the 
following pages, noticing 368 typographical errors, will 
sufficiently show. Wa. Urcorr.” 
“MS. note written to Mr. Dawson Turner's tran- 
script of these errors in the reprint of Shakspeare 
edit, 1623. 


“ The contents of the following pages are the result 
of 145 days’ close attention by a very industrious man. 
The knowledge of such a task having been undertaken 
and completed, caused some alarm among the book- 
sellers, who had expended a considerable sum of money 
upon the reprint of Shakspeare, of which this MS, 
discloses the numerous errors. Fearful, therefore, lest 
this should be published, they made many overtures 
for the purchase of it, and at length Mr. Upcott was 
induced to part with it to John and Arthur Arch, 
Cornhill, from whom he expected a handsome remu- 
neration; he received a single copy of the reprint, 
published at five guineas. 

“ N.B. This copy, corrected by myself from the above 
MS., I sold to James Perry, proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, for six guineas; which at his sale ( Part I11.) 
produced 121. 1s. 6d. Wa. Urcorr.” 


At the end of the volume is written : 


“ Finished this collation Jan. 28, 1809, at three 
minutes past 12 o’clock. Wa. Urcorr.” 


Upon comparing these remarks of Mr. Upcott 
with Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, p. 1645., 
col. 1., it will be seen that the latter was not accu- 
rately informed as to Perry's copy; Professor 
Porson having had no farther share in that labo- 
rious work than the recommending Mr. Upcott to 
undertake the collation, from which Perry’s copy 
was subsequently corrected. F.C. B. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Le Grey and the Collodion Process.— As the 
claim to the invention of the collodion process is 
disputed, I think, in justice to Mr. Le Grey, 
whom all will acknowledge as a talented man, and 
who has done much for photography, that the 
claims he puts forth, and which I give, should be 
known to your readers who have not got his work, 
as they are in direct contradiction to Mr. ArcHER’s 
letter in your 165th No. In his last published 
work, p. 89., he states : 


“I was the first to apply collodion to photography. 
My first experiments were made in 1849. I used that 





| substance then principally to give more equality and 
! 
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fineness to the paper. I employed for that purpose a 
solution of iodide of potassium in alcohol of forty de- 
grees saturated with co!llodion. 

“In continuing these 
apply this body upon 
and I was 


induced to 
glass, to obtain more fineness, 
oon in possession of an extremely rapid 
proce eding, which I at last consigned to the pamy Alet that 
T published in 1850, and which was translated into En- 
glich at the same time. 


studies I was 


“TI had already at that time indicated the proto- 
sulphate of iron for developing the image, the am- 
monia and the fluorides as accelerating agents; and I 
was the first to announce having obtained by these 
means portraits in five seconds in the shade. 

“ The pyro-gallic acid is generally used now in place 
of the sulphate of iron that I had indicated ; but this 
is wrong, that last salt forming the image much more 
rapidly and better, it having to be left less time in the 
camera, 

“I believe, then, T have a right to claim for my 
country and myself the invention of this would-be 
English Pp: Ocess, and of having been the Sirst to indicate 
the cullodion, and of giving the best method that has been 
discovered up to the present time. 

“ From the publieation of my process, till my return 
from the voyage that I had made for the minister, I 
was little occupied in practising it, my labours on the 
dry paper having taken all my time, This has been 
used as a weapon against me, to make out that the first 
trials before setting out had been quite fruitless, as they 
had heard nothing more about it. 

“ Nevertheless, J have made my discovery completely 
public ; and if 1 had practised it but little, leaving it 
to others to further develope, it has only been to oc- 
cupy myself upon other works of which the public 
has still profited. It is then much more ungenerous 
to wish to take from me the merit of its invention.” 


G. C. 


Ready Mode of iodizing Paper.— The readiest 
way | have found of iodizing the beautiful paper of 
Canson Fréres, is the cyano-iodide of silver, made 
as follows: Twenty grains of nitrate of silver may 
be placed in half an ounce of distilled water, and 
half an ounce of solution of iodide of potassa, fifty 
grains to the ounce, added to the silver solution. 
Cyanide of potassa may then be added, drop by 
drop, till the precipitate is dissolved, and the whole 
filled up with four ounces of water. ‘This solution 
requires but a very few minutes’ floating upon water 
containing a small quantity of sulphuric acid; and 
it is then ready, after a bath of nitrate of silver, 
for the camera, and will not present any of the dis- 
agreeable spots so noticed by most. photographers. 
This paper is probably the best for negative pic- 
tures we have at present; although if very trans- 
parent paper is required, oiled paper may be used 
for negative pictures very successfully ; or paper 
varnished is equally good. The oiled paper may 
be prepared as fullows: ‘Take the best walnut oil, 
that oil hving less tendency to darken paper of 
any other kind, and oil it thoroughly. It must 











then be hung up in the light for a few days, th 
longer the better, till quite dry. It may then} 
iodized with the ammonio-nitrate, the ammoniatgl 
solution passing more readily over greased surfacay 
The varnished paper may be prepared by half @ 
ounce of mastic varnish and three ounces of spirity 
of turpentine, hung up to dry, and treated as the 
oiled paper in iodizing; but both are better fe 
resting a short time previous to iodizing upe 
water containing a little isinglass in solution, but 
used very sparingly. 

As I have experienced the excellence of these 
preparations, I hope they may be useful to your 
photographic students Wep Tari 

Bayswater. 


After-dilution of Solutions. — There are in gene- 
ral use two methods of preparing sensitive paper, 
In one, as in Mr. Talbot's, the iodide of silver is 


| formed in a state of purity, before being rendered 


sensitive: and as, for this end, a small quantity 
only of nitrate of silver is necessary, a very dilute 
solution will answer the purpose as well, or even 
better, than a strong one; but by the other method 
the paper being prepared with iodide of potassium 
only, or with some other analogous salt, the iodide 
of silver has to be formed by the same solution 
that renders it sensitive. Now as for every 1663 
parts of iodide of potassium 170°1 parts of nitrate 
of silver are required for this purpose, it is evident 
that a dilute solution could not be employed unless 
a very large bulk were taken, and the paper kept 
in a considerable time. 

The after-washing is to remove from the surface 
of the paper the great excess of silver, which is of 
but little service, and prevents the paper from 
keeping. Wittam Crooxes. 


Hammersmith . 


Stereoscopic Pictures from one Camera. — Your 
correspondent Ramus will easily obtain stereo 
scopic pictures by either of the following plans:= 
After the first picture is taken, move the subject, 
as on a pivot, either to the right or left, through 
an angle of about 15°; then take the second im- 
pression: this will do very well for an inanimate 
object, as a statue; but, if a portrait is required, 


| the camera, after taking the first picture, must be 


moved either to the right or left, a distance of not 
more than one-fifth of the distance it stands from 
the sitter; that is, if the camera is twenty feet 
from the face of the sitter, the distance between 
its first and second position should not exceed 
four feet, otherwise the picture will appear dis- 
torted, and the stereosity unnaturally great. Of 
course it is absolutely necessary in this plan that 
the sitter do not move his position between the 
taking of the two impressions, and also that the 
distance between him and the camera be the same 
in both operations. 
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In reply to the very sensible inquiry of Sim- 
puicitas, there is an essential difference between 
the calotype of Talbot and the waxed-paper pro- 
cess, the ee in the first being almost entirely 
superficial, whilst in the latter it is much more in 
the body of the paper; this causesthe modifi- 
cation of the treatment. A tulerably-strong solu- 
tion of (Ag Os NO) nitrate of silver is required 
to decompose the (KI) iodide of potassium, with 
which the paper is saturated, in any reasonable 
time, but if this were allowed to dry on the sur- 
face, stains would be the inevitable result ; there- 
fore it is floated in distilled water, to remove this 
from the surface; and it seems to me that the 
keeping of the paper depends on the greater or 
less extent to which the surface-coating is re- 
moved. There can be no doubt that the paper 
would be far more sensitive, if used immediately, 
without the washing, simply blotting it off; but 
then the great advantage of the process would be 
lost, viz. its capability of being kept. 

Wim Pompueey. 


Camera for Out-door Operations.—I should be 
glad to see a clear description of a camera so con- 
structed as to supersede the necessity for a dark 
room. Such a description has been promised by 
Da. Diamonp (Vol. vi., p. 277.); andif he could 
be induced to furnish it atan early period, I at 
least, amongst the readers of “ N. & Q.,” should 
feel much additionally indebted to him. E. S. 





“"rwAs ON THE MORN.” 
(Vol. vi., p. 556.) 


This is a very celebrated Gloucestershire ballad, 


which though at one time popular, is, I believe, 
rarely heard now. I have before me an old and 
much mutilated broadside of it, which, at the con- 
clusion, has the initials ““L. & B.” I presume 
the words are wanted, and therefore send them ; 
and not knowing whether the tune has been pub- 
lished, will also forward it, if wished for by your 
querist, 
1, 
“Twas on the morn of sweet May-day, 
When Nature painted all things gay, 
Taught birds to sing, and lambs to play, 
And gild the meadows fair; 
Young Jockey, early in the morn, 
Arose and tript across the lawn ; 
His Sunday clothes the youth put on, 
For Jenny had vow'd away to run 
With Jockey to the fair. 
For Jenny had vow'd away to run 
With Jocky to the fair, 


2 


The cheerful parish bells had rung, 
With eager steps he trudg’d along, 
While rosy garlands round him hung, 











Which shepherds used to wear ; 
He tapt the window : ‘ Haste, my dear ;’ 
Jenny impatient cry'’d, ‘ Who's there ?’ 
‘’Tis I, my love, and no one near ; 
Step genily down, you've nought to fear, 
With Jockey to the fair.’ 
Step gently, &c. 


3 


* My dad and mammy’s fast asleep, 
My brother’s up, and with the sheep; 
And will you still your promise keep, 
Which I have heard you swear? 
And will you ever constant prove?’ 
* I will, by all the Powers above, 
And ne’er deceive my charming dove. 
Dispel those doubts, and haste, my love, 
With Jockey to the fair.’ 
Dispel, &c. 
4. 


* Behold the ring,’ the shepherd ery’d ; 
* Will Jenny be my charming bride? 
Let Cupid be our happy guide, 
And Hymen meet us there.’ 
Then Jockey did his vows renew ; 
He would be constant, would be true. 
His word was pledg’d, away she flew, 
With cowslips tipt with balmy dew, 
With Jockey to the fair. 
With cowslips, &e. 


5. 


In raptures meet the joyful train ; 
Their gay companions, blythe and young, 
Each join the dance, each join the throng, 

To hail the happy pair. 
In turns there’s none so fond as they, 
They bless the kind, propitious day, 
The smiling morn of blooming May, 
When lovely Jenny ran away 

With Jockey to the fair. 
When lovely, &c.” 

H.G.D. 


ALLEGED REDUCTION OF ENGLISH SUBJECTS TO 
SLAVERY. 


(Vol. v., p. 510.) 


The crime imputed to the Dutch authorities 
(that of reducing English subjects to slavery) is 
of so atrocious a character, that any explanation 
that should place the matter in a less offensive 
light, would be but an act of justice to the parties 
implicated. With this view I venture to submit 
to Ursura and W. W. the following conclusions 
which I have arrived at, after a careful considera- 
tion of all the circumstances. 

I am of opinion that the writer of the letter in 
question (charging the Dutch Governor with the 
above mentioned offence) was the oflicer command- 
ing the troops in the English division of St. Chris- 
topher ; and, in that capacity, invested with the 
civil government. At that period, the admini- 
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stration of our West Indian possessions was gene- 
rally confided to the military commandants : our 
policy, in that respect, bein different from that 
of the French, who have contrived at all times to 


maintain, in each of their colonies, an uninter- | 
rupted succession of Governors appointed from | 


home. 


The name of the Dutch Governor of St. Martin, | 


to whom the letter was addressed, has not been 
ascertained. He was probably some buccaneering 


chief, who cared as little for the States-General as | 


he did for the Governor of St. Christopher. If 
not actually engaged in the piratical enterprises of 


his countrymen, he certainly had no objection to | 


receive, according to usage, the lion’s share of thé 
booty as a reward for his connivance. 
It is very doubtful whether the outrage imputed, 
in this instance, to the Dutch Governor, was per- 
trated, or even attempted. The buccaneers, 


Unglish, French, and Dutch, began by uniting | 


their efforts against the Spaniards. After a time 
they “fell out” (as thieves will sometimes do), 
and, turning from the common enemy, they di- 
rected their marauding operations against each 
other. It was doubtless ear one of these that 
the Dutch captured the English ship in question ; 
detaining the passengers and crew at St. Martin, 
in the hope of extorting some considerable ransom 
for their release. When, therefore, the English 
Governor threatened to complain to the States- 
General of the “ reduction to slavery of English 
subjects,” we must presume, that, by the words 
“reducing to slavery,” he meant to describe the 
forcible detention of the passengers and crew ; and 
that, in doing so, he merely resorted to the expe- 
dient of magnifying a common act of piracy into 
an outrage of a more heinous character, with the 
view of frightening the Dutch authorities into a 
compliance with his wishes, and obtaining the 
restitution of the property and subjects of his 
“dread Sovereigne Lord y* King.” The annals of 
that period are replete with similar adventures ; 
and Labat relates several of them which he wit- 
nessed during a voyage to Guadaloupe in a vessel 
belonging to the French buccaneers. As to the 
English, the daring exploits of Sir Henry Morgan 
rm his followers, and the encouragement which 
they received, both at home and in the colonies, 
show that we were not behind our neighbours in 
those days of marauding notoriety. 

Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 
Royal Assent, §c. (Vol. vi., p. 556.) :— 
1. No such forms as those referred to by Claren- 
don are usual now. 
2. The last time the prerogative of rejecting a 
bill, after passing both ees of Parliament, was 


—_—. 


exercised, was in 1692, when William TIL. refigg 
| his assent to the bill for Triennial Parliamegy 
| Two years after, however, he was induced to ally 

the bill to become the law of the land. J. RR 


Bristol. 


Can Bishops vacate their Sees ? (Vol. v., p. 186 

—KR. C. C., in his reply to this Query of Ki§, 
writes, that he has never heard of any but Dy 
| Pearce who wished so to do. 

There is another instance in the case of Berke. 
ley, Bishop of Cloyne, who, having failed in hj 
| attempt to exchange his bishopric for some 
canonry or headship at Oxford, applied to th 
| Secretary of State for his majesty’s permission 

resign his bishopric. 
So extraordinary a petition excited his majesty’s 
| curiosity, and caused his inquiry from whenée it 
came ; when, learning that the person was his od 
| acquaintance, Dr. Berkeley, he declared that be 
should die a bishop in spite of himself, but gave hig 
| full power to choose his own place of residenee 
This was in 1753. 

The above is taken from Bp. Mant's History of 

the Church of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 534. Rust, 


“ Genealogies of the Mordaunt Family,” by te 
Earl of Peterborough (Vol. vi., p. 553.).—Bridges, 
in his History of Northamptonshire, vol. ii. p: 262), 
states that twenty-four copies of the work were 
printed. There is a large paper copy of the work 
in the library at Drayton House, the former seat 
of the Mordaunts, now the property of W.B. ~ 
ford, Esq. J, 


Nidgara, or Niagéra ? (Vol. vi., p. 555.).—Ma 
enthusiastic person, of the name of Pemberton (who 
had spent much tjme at the Falls, and was soet- 
thusiastic in his admiration of them that he pro- 
tested he could not keep away from them, and went 
back and died there), informed me that the p 
name was Ni-dgara or aghera,—two Indian w 
signifying “ Hark to the thunder.” 


Maudlin (Vol. vi. p. 552.).—Your Massach 
setts correspondent comes a long way for informe 
tion which he might surely have obtained on bis 
own side of the Atlantic. Dr. Johnson says 
“ Maudlin is the corrupt appellation of Magdales, 
who is drawn by painters with swollen eyes and 
disordered look.” And do we not know thit 
Magdalene College is always called Maudlin, ani 
that Madeleine is the French orthography—very 
closely resembling our vernacular ae | 


Spiritual Persons employed in Lay Offices 
(Vol. vi., pp- 376. 576.).—Your correspondents 
W. and E. H. A. seem to have overlooked the 
modern instances of this practice, which. the 
London Gazette has recently recorded, in»am 
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pouncing the appointment of several clergymen as 
t ee This is an office which is 80 
fer of a military character, that it is supposed to 

the holder in the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and certainly entitles him to wear a military 
uniform. If these members of the “ church mi- 
jitant” should be presented at Her Majesty's 
Court in their new appointment, will they appear 
jn their clerical or military habit ? Q. ®, 


Passage in Burke (Vol. vi., p. 556.).— The | 
reply to Quanpo Tanpem’s Query is given, I 
imagine, by Burke himself, in a passage which 
occurs only a few lines after that which has been 
quoted : 

Little did I dream that she should ever be obliged 
to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed 
in that bosom,” 


This means, I suppose, that Marie Antoinette 
carried a dagger, with which, more Romano, she 
would have committed suicide, had her brutal 
persecutors assaulted her. Aurrep Garry. 


Ensake and Cradock Arms (Vol. vi., p. 533.).— 
Ip a pedigree of the family of Barnwell, of Crans- 
ley in Northamptonshire, now before me, I find 
emblazoned the arms of Ensake: Paly of six azure 
and or, on a bend sable three mullets pierced. 
Gradock : Argent, three boars’ heads couped sable 
armed or. G. A. C. 


Sich House (Vol. vi., pp. 363. 568.).—Sike or 
iyke, 8 word in common use in the south of Scot- 
land, and on the Border, meaning a small water 
ran, In Jameson’s Dictionary it is spelt “ Sike, 
wik, syk, a rill or rivulet; one that is usually dry 
in summer ; a small stream or rill; a marshy bottom 
with a small stream in it.” J. S.s. 


Americanisms so called (Vol. vi., p. 554.).—The 
word bottom, signifying a piece of low ground, 
whether upon a stream of water or not, is nglish. 
T recollect two places at this moment (both dry), 
in the county of Surrey, to which the word is ap- 
plied, viz., Smitham Bottom, to the north of Rei- 
on beg in which the railway runs; and Boxhill 

, & few miles to the westward, in the same 

tange of chalk hills. 
and sparsely, it is said by Unepa of 
Philadelphia, are Americanisms. This, however, 
B not so. There is a Query on the word sparse 
in Vol. i., p. 215., byC. Fornes; and on p. 251. of 
the same volume J. T, Sranter supposes it to be 
an Americanism, on the authority of the Penny 

ia. 

[have a strong conviction that I then wrote to 
*N. & Q.” to claim the word sparse as aboriginal 
to the British Isles, for I find memoranda I had 
made at the time on the margin of my Jameson's 
Dictionary on the subject ; but I do not find that 





hat I then wrote had been printed in “ N. & Q.” 


In the Sup, to Jameson's Dictionary is 
the following: “Spans, Sparse, adj. widely spread ; 
as, ‘sparse writing’ is wide open writing, occupy- 
ing a large space.” The word is in common use 
throughout the south of Scotland, 

I have come to be of opinion that there are few, 
if any, words that are real Americanisms, but that 
(except where the substance or the subject is quite 
modern) almost every word and expression now in 
use among the Anglo-Americans may be traced to 
some one of the old provincial dialects of the 
British Isles. J. S.s, 


The Folger Family (Vol. vi., p. 583.).—I do not 
know whether there are any of that namein Wales, 
but there was a family of that name near Tregon 
in Cornwall some years ago, and may be now. i 
am not quite certain whether they spell it Folger 
or Fulger, but rather think the Jatter was the 
mode of spelling it. S. Jenninos-G, 


Wake Family (Vol. vi., p.290.),—The Rev. 
Robert Wake was vicar of Ogbourne St. Andrew, 
Wilts, from 1703 to 1714, N.S., during which time 
he had these children ;—Thomas, born the 17th of 
July, 1706, and baptized on the 28th of the same 
month; Elizabeth and Anne, both baptized on 
the 16th of July, 1711. Arruur R, Carrer. 


Camden Town. 


Shakspeare's “ Twelfth Night” (Vol. vi., p. 584.). 

—Agreeing with Mr. Suvcsr in his doubts re- 

arding the propriety of changing the word case 
into face, in the line,— 


“ When time hath sow’d a grizzle on thy case ”— 


I would instance a passage in Measure for Mea- 
sure, where Angelo says— 


“ O place! O form! 
How often dost thou with thy case, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools,” &c. 


W. C. 


Electrical Phenomena (Vol. vi., p. 555.).—The 
case recorded by Ansum is not at all an infrequent 
one, and the phenomena alluded to have been no- 
ticed for a very long period, and are of very com- 
mon occurrence in dry states of the atmosphere. 
The following, from Daniel's Introduction to Che-~ 
mical Philosophy (a most useful work for general 
readers), will probably explain all that Ansum is 
desirous of knowing : 


“It was first observed by Otto de Guericke and 
Hawsbee, that the friction of glass and resinous sub- 
stances not only produced the phenomena which we 
have just described (those of vitreous and resinous 
electricity), but, under favourable circumstances, was 
accompanied by a rustling or crackling noise; and, 
when the experiment was made in a dark room, by 
flashes and sparks of light u their surfaces. When 
once the attentién has been directed to the observation, 
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most persons will find that such phenomena of electrical 
light are familiar occurrences, and often present them- 
selves in suddenly drawing off from the person a silk 
stocking, or a flannel waistcoat, or in the friction of long 
hair by combing. How small a degree of friction is 
sufficient to excite electricity in the human body, is 
shown in a striking way by placing a person upon an 
insulating stool (with glass legs). If in such a posi- 
tion he place his finger upon a gold leaf electrometer, 
and another person flip him lightly with asilk hand. 
kerchief, the leaves will immediately repel each other” 
(resinous electricity has been excited).—Page 205. 
par. 307. 

S. Jennines-G. 


Daubuz Family (Vol. vi., p. 527.).—Where 
are the descendants of this worthy family (Dau- 
buz)? It may possibly give Mr. Corser a clue 
to the information he desires, if I tell him that 
there is a very respectable family of that name 
in Cornwall. One lives in the neighbourhood of 
Truro, and a brother is vicar of Creed, near 
Grampound, Cornwall. ‘The father of these gen- 
tlemen was the first of the family, I believe, who 
resided in Cornwall, where he amassed a large 
fortune from his connexion with mining specu- 
lations. S. Jennines-G. 


Lord Nelson (Vol. vi., p. 576.).—I am obliged 
to Mr. Kersey for giving me an opportunity of 
reconciling my statement respecting Dr. Scott 
(Vol. vi., p. 438.) with the inscription on Mr. 
Burke’s monument. Both, I believe, are true. I 
quote from the Authentic Narrative of the Death 
of Lord Nelson, by William Beatty, M.D. &c. The 
copy of this me which is before me has the fol- 
lowmg in Sir. W. Beatty's own handwriting : “ To 
the Rev. Doctor Scott, with every sentiment of 
regard, by his friend and messmate, the author.” 
In this “ narrative,” Dr. Scott and Mr. Burke are 

enerally described as personally attending on 

ord Nelson from the time of his being brought 
down into the cockpit. And at p. 50. it is said : 
“ Doctor Scott and Mr. Burke, who had all along 
sustained the bed under his shoulders,” &c.: and 
again at p. 51.: “ His lordship breathed his last 
at thirty minutes past four o'clock: at which 

riod Dr. Scott was in the act of rubbing his 
ordship’s breast, and Mr. Burke supporting the 
bed under his shoulders.” All this is represented 
in West’s beautiful picture, which hangs, in a bad 
light, in the hall of Greenwich Hospital. 

There is another claimant for the honour of 
having been Nelson’s last nurse, whose name I 
forget. His pretensions are recorded on a tablet 
to his memory in the chapel of Greenwich Hospital. 
Dr. Scott’s daughter, who was with me there one 
day, remonstrated on the subject with old blue 
jacket who lionised us. And I put in the lady's 
right to speak with some authority. But “ what 
is writ is writ,” was enough for our guide: we 








could make nothing of him, for he fought op 
arguments as if they had been so many guns ¢f 
the enemy. Arrep Garr, 


Robes and Fees in the Days of Robin Hog 
(Vol. vi., p. 479.).—In translating the ordinangy 
and statutes against maintainers and conspiraten 
Mr. Lewetixn Curtis more than once translaty 
“ ventz de pais,” by “ persons of peace.” Thisis 
a material error: it should be “of the country; 
“ pays,” not “paix.” For the subject referred to, 
Mr. Foss’s Judges of Englund, vol. iii., showldob 
consulted. J. Br, 


Wray (Vol. iv., p. 164.).—In one of the W. 
pedigrees in Burke’s Landed Gentry, it is sell 
that the Yorkshire family of that name originally 
resided in Coverdale in Richmondshire. 

In Clarkson’s History of Richmond is a 
gree of the “ Wrays, which commences (if,] 


| rightly recollect) with an ancestor (six or eight 


years before him) of Sir Christopher Wray,of 
whose fore-elders, some lived at St. Nicholas, 
near to Richmond. 

I have traced a family of the name of Wray o 
Wraye for three centuries back, in Wensleydale, 
and at Coverham in Coverdale (both in Richmond. 
shire), but am unable to connect it by dired 
evidence with either of the pedigrees above re 
ferred to: and should be much obliged for any 
information touching any part of the family ia 
Richmondshire, particularly such as might aid in 
showing the relation of the several branches to 
one another. 

With reference to the origin of the name, I'may 
mention, that there is a valley called Raydalg 
between Wensleydale and Craven, adjacent to 
Coverdale; and also a village in Westmoreland, 
near to the western extremity of Wensleydale, 
called Wray or Ray. 

The arms of the Wensleydale Wrays are : azure, 
a chevron ermine between three helmets proper 
on a chief or, three martlets gules; crest, a martlet 
and motto “ Servabo fidem.” 

I am informed that there is to be found, in the 
Heralds’ College, an entry of a Wray pedigree 
with these arms; and I should be glad to have 
particulars of such entry. 

The motto of the St. Nicholas family is, to the 
best of my recollection, “ Et juste et vraye:”® 
canting motto, as is that of Pax-Rag, 

Calcutta. 


Irish Rhymes (Vol. vi., pp.431. 539. 605.).—For 
the benefit of sisheneny 2 beg to adduce Shak- 
speare as a writer of Irish Rhymes. In that ex 
quisite little song called for by Queen Catharine, 
“to soothe her soul grown sad with troubles,” we 
have : 
* Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea.” 
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Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We have received a copy of Notes and Emendations 
on the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays from Early Manuscript 
i in a Copy of the Folio in the Possession of 
J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S A., forming a Supplemental 
Volume to the Works of Shakspeare, by the same Editor, 
in Eight Volumes, vo. With the nature of this volume 
the teaders of the “ N. & Q.” are already so fully ac- 
quainted, from the frequent references which have 
lwen made to it in these columns, that on this occa- 
sioht we feel that we need do little more than re- 
cord its publication, and the fact that it appears to 
be edited with the same scrupulous care, for which all 
works which appeared under the superintendence of 
Mr. Collier are invariably distinguished, That all the 
critics will agree either with the MS. corrections, or 
with Mr. Collier in his estimate of the value of the 
emendations, is not to be expected; but all will 
acknowledge that he has done good service to Shak- 
spearian literature by their publication. 


“The New Year,” observes the Atheneum, “opens 
with some announcements of promise in our own lite- 
raty world. Mr. Bentley announces the Memorials 
po” ea of Charles James Fox, on which 
the late Lord Holland was understood to be so long 

The work, however, is now to be edited by 
Lerd John Russell, and to extend to two volumes 
ottavo. The same publisher promises a history, in 
one large volume, of ‘ The Administration of the East 
India Company,” by Mr. Kaye, author of the ‘ History 
of the War in Affghanistan ;’ anda ‘ History (in two 
volumes octavo) of the Colonial Policy of the British 
Empire from 1847 to 1851,’ by the present Earl Grey. 
—The fifth and concluding volume of ‘ The Letters 
of the Earl of Chesterfield, including some new letters 
now first published from the original MSS,, under 
the editorship, as before, of Lord Mahon, will, we 
believe, shortly appear.—Two volumes of ‘ Letters 
ofthe Poet Gray,’ so often announced by Mr. Bent- 
ley, are to come out at last during the present 
season. They will be edited by the Rev. J. Mit- 
ford, author of «The Life of Gray.’— Nor is Mr. 
Murray without his usual attractive bill of fare for the 
literary appetite. The Lowe Papers, left in a mass of 
confusion at the death of Sir Harris Nicolas, are 
now nearly ready; and the St. Helena Life of Na- 
poleon will appear, it is said, for the first time, as far as 
Sip Hudson Lowe is concerned, in its true light. The 
Castlereagh Papers (now in Mr. Murray's bands) will 
indude matter of moment connected with the Congress 
of Vienna, the Battle of Waterloo, and the occupation 
of Paris, ‘fhe same publisher announces the Speeches 
of the Duke of Wellington (to which we called at- 
tention some time back ):—also a work by Mr. George 
Campbell called ‘ India as it may be,’—and another 
by Captain Elphinstone Erskine about the Western 
Pacific and Feejee Islands, — The Messrs. Longman 
m@nounce a Private Life of Daniel Webster, by his late 
Private Secretary, Mr. Charles Lanman —and a new 
vork by Signor Mariotti, ‘ An Historical Memoir of 
Fra Dolcino and his Times.'—Mr. Bohn will have 








ready in a few days ‘ Yule-Tide Legends,’ a collection 
of Scandinavian Tales and Traditions, edited by 
B. Thorpe, Esq. — Messrs. Hurst and Blackett — 
whose names now take the place of Mr. Colburn’s, as 
his suecessors—are about to publish Memoirs of the 
Court and Cabinets of George the Third, to be com- 
piled from original family documents by the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos.” 

We need scarcely remind the fellows of the Society 
of Antiquaries who may have in their minds sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the Society, how de- 
sirable it is that they should bring those suggestions at 
once under the consideration of the Committee just 
appointed, We are sure that all such as are submitted 
to Mr. Hawkins and his colleagues will receive every 
attention; and we trust that the Committee will at 
once proceed to their task, so that the Society may 
have time to well consider their Report before the 
Anniversary in April. 

Booxs Receiven.— Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, by various Writers. Edited by William 
Smith. Part V. The new issue of this most useful 
work extends from Campi Raudii to Cimolus,— Cyclo- 
pedia Bibliographica, a Library Manual of Theological 
and General Literature, Analytical, Bibliographical, and 
Biographical. Part IV. of this useful guide for au- 
thors, preachers, students, and literary men, extends 
from Henry Bull to Isaac Chauncy. — The Journal of 
S.cred Literature. New Series. Edited by Dr. Kitto, 
No. VI.—Swift and Richardson, by Lord Jeffrey, is 
the new Number of Longman’s Traveller’s Library. — 
The Goose Girl at the Well, &c., completes the interest- 
ing collection of Grimm's Household Stories. — The 
Shakspeare Repository is the first Number of a work 
especially devoted to Shakspeare, containing a great 
variety of matter illustrative of his life and writings, by 
J. H. Fennell.— The Chess Player's Chronicle, the first 
Number of which professes and appears to be an im- 
proved series of this indispensable Chess Player's 
companion. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Lup. Guicctarpini’s Descrip. Beton. 

Rasrauc’s Exposition or Worps. 

Tae Gentiteman's MaGazine for January, 1851. 

Ben Jonson's Works. (London, 1716. 6 Vols.) Vol. II. 
wanted. 

Tae Poursvir or Kyow:goce. (Original Edition.) Vol. I. 

Raprn’s History or EnGuanp, 8vo. Vols. 1., Il. and V. of 
the ConrInvaTion by Tinpat. 1744. 

Suanpr’s Prose Warrers. Vol. 1V. 21 Vols. 1819. Piccadilly. 

Incnpatp’s Britian Tugatae. Vol. XXIV. 25 Vols. Long- 
man. 

Mevaricx’s Ancient Armour, by Sketton, Part XVI. 


Donne, Biabevaros, 4to, First Edition, 1644. 


-— Second Edition, 1648. 

——- Psgupo-Marrrer. 4to. 

Paropoxes, ProBLems, AND Essays, &c. 12mo. 1653, 

EssaYs IN Divinity. 12mo. 1651. 

Senmons on Isataa 1. 1. 

Popr’s Works, by Warton. Vol IX. 1797. In boards. 

Percy Soctery Pustications. No. 94, Three copies. 

Memorrs or THe Docagss or ARBANTES. (Translation.) 8 vols. 
8:0. Bentley. a 

Porms or “ALaspain Mac Maaicustrr Ataspain” Mac- 
Donan. 
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Surra’s Cottecranga Antiqua. 2 vols. 8vo.; or Vol. I. 
Baswster’s Memow or Rev. Huon Mowwes, M.A., Master of 
Newcastle Grammar School. 
Reticio Mititis ; or Christianity for the Camp. Longmans, 1826. 
*,* Correspondents ry Lists of Books Wanted are requested 
send their names. 

*,* Letters cating percars and lowest price, carriage free, 

to be sen a Publisher of “ NOTE AND 
QUERIES, be 186. Fleet Street. 





Aatices to Correspondents. 


Notices to Coragsronvents. — Jn our carly Numbers we 
inserted an address to Correspondents, in which we observed, 
Ss ett oy wh will see, on @ very little reflection, that it is 
plainly the Editor's interest to take ail he can get, and make the 
most and the best of everything ; and therefore he begs them to 
take that their communications are receired and ap- 
preciated, even if the succeeding Numbers bear no proof of it. le 
ts convinced that the want of specific acknowledgment will only be 
Selt by those who have no idea of the labour and difficully attendant 
on the hurried management of such a work, and of the tmpossibilit 
of sometimes giving an explanation, when there really is one which 
would quite satisfy the writer, Sor the delay or non-insertion of his 

Corr in such cases have no reason, 
and, U they understood an Editor's position, ¢ would feel that 
they have no right, to consider themselves undervalued : but nothing 
short of personal experience in editorship would explain to them 
the zities and evil pneapeees arising from the oppostte 
course.’ We have thought well to repeat this general explanation 
because we have this weck received two inquiries respecting the 











non-insertion of communications, neither party giving ws & 
name nor the subject of the non-inserted communic iodlion” 

H. H. H.'s (Ashburton) letter has been forwarded to h 
Diamonp. IJt*ts not the first by many which we have veceg 
expressive of the writer's thanks for his valuable P, 

Papers. 

ALPHA complains in so generous a spirit that we regret we cam 
agree with him. We assure him that, on the first point on wii 
he writes, he is the only one who Aas so written, while we hm 
had dozens of letters of thanks ; and he will see in the preem& 
(anté p. 33.) the value of the art recognised by a gentleman undy 
whose notice it would probably never have been brought ina 
scientific journal. Tae second suggestion is one to which 
many of our brethren of the Press, nae turned our aticntion 
quently, but hitherto unsuccessfully. he difficulties are greate 
than ALPHA tmagines. 

T. W. U. Keve. Will our Correspondent favour us with pa. 
ticulars ? 

Enquirer cannot do better than follow the directions for 
Paper Process given by Dr. Diamonn in our last Number. 
hope soon to be able to give him satisfactory information om te 
other points of his communication. 

Tae Inpex anp Titie-pace fo our Sizth Volume wlk 
ready for delivery on Saturday nezt. 

A neat case for holding the Numbers of “‘ Notes axp Quam! 
until the completion of cach Volume is now ready, price ls. @, 
and may be had, by order, of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, 

Erratum. In the number of last week the Passage from th 
Septuagint quoted at p. 14, ow, at to have stood thus : “9 a 
airy wahiy dvarriorebas vias nak’ & Sy 6 Kigus aviernciy.” — 
éuition of 1665. 





Now ready, in Two thick Vols. 8vo., cloth, 11. &. 
A GLOSSARY; 


Or, COLLECTION of WORDS, PHRASES, CUSTOMS, 


PROVERBS, &c. 
mune the Works of English ~~ particularly 
HAKSPEARE and his Contemporaries. 


By ROBERT NARES, Archdeacon of Stafford, xc. 


A New Edition, with considerable Additions both of Words and 
Examples, 


By JAMES 0. ee ek 8., ont THOMAS WRIGHT, 


The Glossary of Archdeacon 1 Y is by far my inet and most useful 
work we possess for ing the obsolete language 


and the customs and of rs cen 
ries, and it is ome indispensable for he readers of the literature of the 
Elizabethan period. The additional words and examples are distin- 
guished from t those in the original text by a t prefixed to each. The 
work contains between Jee ane ote penned itional examples, the 
result of original resea rey tithese eave ry to Nares, but to 
all I other compilations o of the kh kind. ith these advantages it is hoped 
that the new edition of Nares's Glossary now offered to the public will 
be found worthy of its patronage. 








JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36. Soho Square, London. 


HRONICLES OF THE ANCIENT BRITISH 


Fa ag te ~ A Augustine, a. v. 596. 


“ An excellent manual, containing s a large amount of information 
on o¢ hens little known, and still We 

the volume to those who wish to know what were the religious insti- 
tutions 1 ont ehventagne et our remote ancestors.’’ — Clerical Journal, 
August 22, 1855. 


“ The study of our early ecclesiastical history has by some been con 
sidered one of great $ haber s but a little work, entitled "Ch Chronicles © of 
the EO: Caen © Chureh. ” has so collected od material from the 


and j 
pA A - at. ea. We reco nd 
the work not only to every student, ieoeer thie nite, Wren who feels 
an interest in the early of his church.” — Literary Churchman, 








Leadon: WERTHEIM & MACINTOSH Paternoster Row, 
‘ and of all Bookselicrs. _ 





Foolseap 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


R. RICHARDSON on the STUDY of LA¥ 
GUAGE : an Exposition of Horne Tooke's Diversions rh 4 
a = ye of a veteran philol to extend 
a of Purley. ve Dr ire ted has done Tr, service to i? | 
of language in ‘is a and com 
more than an abridgmen Be) 





London : BELL & DALDY, 186. — Street. 





By CHARLES RICHARDSON, LL.D. 
A NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


Cyaan. city a yplenation Bo ©. ie a: aud 
vusly Il} 
ition, with om lompamt containing additional Pe and 
gy age wh Vols., dto., aL ite. 6d.; a | 
Si. 158. 6d. Supplement separately, 4to., nn A 
2A Po: Edition, in 8vo., 15s. New Edition. 
London : BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street, E.C. 


In 8vo., price 10s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


HE DARK AGES; a Series of ESSAYS it- 
tended to Illustrate the State of RELIGION and LITERATOM 
in the 9th, 10th, lith, and 12th Centur 


By the REV. 8. R. MAITLAND, D.D., F.BS., & FSA. 
Some time Librarian to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and Keeptt 
ofthe MSS. at Lambeth. 











Also, by the same Aathor, 
1. ESSAYS on the REFORMATION in ENG 
LAND. 13s. 
2. EIGHT ESSAYS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


48. 6d. 


3. ERUVIN; ESSAYS on Subjects connected wi 
the NATURE, HISTORY, and DESTINY of MAN. 


ned ‘FALSE WORSHIP ; an Essay. 5s. 6d. 


5. SUPERSTITION AND SCIENCE;@ 


ESSAY. 2s. 
6. CHATTERTON ; an Essay. 3s. 6d. - 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place. 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


Mr. Fass s New Wolumes, 











arded to Th - 
have Tecein, 8 E R M O N S Now ready, Volumes V. and VI., price 14s. each, of 
PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER: nh r . - 
ya i fis THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND; 
0 on 
while we ham WITH MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 
he present Me REV. C. F. SECRETAN, culls Ga ean 
Mean Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
which Se The Profits will be given to the Building Fund of the West- COURTS AT WESTMINSTER. 
saan ginster and Pimlico Church of England Commercial By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A. 
School. anal 
r us with par BELL & DALDY, FLEET STREET. ee ae a a mes, 
>. on Bessbo: h Garde VOL. ENRY — Ecizaserna, 1485— 
tions joke Gold also by R. , VerLpene. ee ee bet he F “° ey a Vou. VI. Janus I. — Commonwaarrn, 16031660, 
Number. We enaiilis 
mation 
~~ WESTMINSTER AND PIMLICO Contents of the Four Preceding Volumes : — 
Hume wit ‘CHURCH OF ENGLAND COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. Yor Fi, Joma tans Bi Tre 
sp Quen” —— Vor. IV. Ricuano Ii— Ricuano LiL. 1377-106. 
price 0 ippgit FOR THE PROVISION OF PERMANENT SCHOOL Sh 8S 
“ BUILDINGS. ‘bl k too highly of th 
ag fom ‘ which these Interesting’ emoriels ners. been compiled by Mr Fou 








The means of education enjoyed by the lower middle 
classes are confessedly of a most unsatisfactory character. 


from original sources. rgh Review, Oct. 

“ Mr. Foss's work will form in truth a nearly pen History of 
the English Bench and Bar, told briefly, yet with the accu: ofa 
most able and diligent lavestiontes, an ‘with that tone of complete 
interest in his work on thor's part w. the attention of 


————+ [| While the whole tone of our higher Public Schools has | {pterest, in, his work on the 
undergone the most material improvement, and while all “Mr. Fou's work corvice with it proofs of originality, alike in its 
: . materials as in ec we an ments it pronounces; an 
LA® Py pnerens of pusiie oe and prrvate benevolence may be considered the Hallam of our judicial Eistery.” — Levory 
sth have been directed to the extension and organisation of | “@ette. 4 P wt , 
ns . : * It is a work reat erudition, an: of antiquarian interest . 
gar National Schools for the lower classes of society, the | pot '%S.Morks Of Greet erudition, and great variety St ee 
ha? | Gaeation of the middle classes has remained without any | (20n¢¢ted ee ine etary ee re etal Cauminster, aS 
corresponding amelioration. eview. 
se 4 “ His investigations, as the Progress in —— and expand in space, 
t. The Westminster and Pimlico Commercial School was | become brighter, more attractive.” — A thencew 
set.on foot in the beginning of 1855, for the purpose of “ For strict impartiality, for sound nhenee in weighing evidence , 
offering a sound Commercial Education (in connexion | $7 for patient, indnery in pearehing i out, Mr. Foss is entitled to the 
with the Church of England ) at such terms as to be “ It is happy for our legal literature that the pase of our Judges 
ene within the reach of the majority of tradespeople, and of | should nave been wpawe aon, by nm omen oo pis, 7 rom. ny toe 
to know that the highest opinion is entertain: is ose 
SHA | Beesbnal ef moderate income, residing ty the | rr end Se oie fle farsa 
e2 in Review. 

a tesfal. The School, though carried on at some disad- “To have successfully supplied a chasm in the legal literature of 
vantage on two floors of a private dwelling-house not Bagiend, is pe epenvinslo quesess. Be hove Cy LO casts wt 
constructed for the purpose, obtains an attendance of j= hy et ne ail competition at detienvant ancient 

EC. more than 50 boys, sons of professional men, tradespeople, | at once a work perfect in its kind. is ie eamaretiy high praise. itis high 
and-superior mechanics, who pay at the rate of 1/. 5s. “Law Hee.” and nothing less than this, & thirty Gus to Mz. Zoen 
7 ‘quarter. The Committee have thus brought it to the “Too high p be awarded to Mr. mais netelit antiniiie 
SAYS it- testof experience, that such a School does meet the re- | taking + ° He has rejected the husk of archwology, and 
TERATURS = renge of the neighbourhood; and the Committee | ee ‘kernel,’ His conclusions are not merely sound, his logic 
that they have only to secure permanent School ” +e - on aciene —— 
& FSA, Buildings, suited for the purpose, in order to raise their count r English institutions. The poner Spy: ml of many errors, 
aike itution above every possible fluctuation, and to give | an edition of mech new informa —s "aso general wae ont our 
vs dh lasting place among the educational institutions of pa ~ tt a 
eatminster. “ Lord Campbell boasts * the Cancellarian mummies which he A 
dug up and exhibited to the public;’ but Mr. Foss may boast of 
| in ENG ale is for this object they make public their present higher claim ie Braise. in Thavlne riven to 4 the Leer hom he hes 
t es iz and a a! r oO yw, the 
Bay cant cnt ecu of aitable School | Sea fas sea talon saison oer eens 
, Gentleman's Magazine. 
BJECTS. grants are not yet made toward Middle Schools, the we “It ie the distinction of Mr. Foss 's book, thet be b builds everything wp 
Mittee , i> t uotes authority for eve ‘in e as 
— ° must hope to raise this sum by private contribu written « boo, w hich hee adiied more tour now ze of legal history 
than any sing wor pu since ox 8s is' 7 xc! 
. Second Bd Present Subscripti: 1l uer,’— a book which is essentially sound and truthful, and must there- 
‘3 eon 600k Ge; S14, tre ine its stad in the permanent li of our country.” — Gen- 
“Building Ac- | “ema"s 
. 6d. Contrib utions can be paid in to the g 
“Th tati hich Mr. Foss acquired, as a dil t pervestinntes 
NCE; @ count” of the Westminster and Pimlico Commercial f antiquities, and an RT ee ep aiigent bn = 
; “= Messrs. HALLetts & Mavups, Little George for themelves seats om the woolenck on the or the beneh, by by the publication of 
estminster. Any inquiries will be gladly an- | the. first two volumes more than umes 
hich issued.” te. S‘=eS 
d. * 9 tmered by Rev. C. F. Skcrerax, M.A., Incumbent of | Y™*" Dave Just been i — 





nly Trinity Church, Vauxhall Bridge, Westminster 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





JUVENILE PRESENTS & PRIZES. 


MRS. GATTY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and Other Tales. 
Illustrated by Crana 8S. Lane. Feap. 3s. 6d. 


ALSO, BY — SAME POPULAR AUTHORESS, 
. Legendary Tales, 6. Worlds not Realized, 2s. 
7. Proverbs Illustrated, 2s. 





8. The Poor Incumbent, !s.; cloth, 
; 


Parab! ls. 6d. ‘ 
5. Parables. it, » @s 9. Aunt Judy's Tales, 3s. 6d. 


“ We should not be doing justice to the highest class of juvenile fic- 
tion were we to omit, as part cularly worthy of attention, at this season, | 
the whole series of Mrs. Gatty's admirable boc hey are quite sui | 
generis, and deserve the widest possible circulation.” — Literary Church- 
man. 





—— Qe 
Ss. each; Coloured, with Illustrations, 9s. 
THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF 
GOOD and GREAT MEN. With Fifty Engravings. 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK. 
Written expressly for Young People. Second Edition, with Eighty 


Engravings. 
THE. CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY. Written expressly for Young People. 
With Fifty Engravings. 


Five Shillings each. 

THE WHITE LADY and UNDINE. 
Hon. C. L.. Lyrrenton's T of. Tl 

MAGDALEN STAFFORD; or, 


Sunshine on a Rainy Day. 
THE WAYFARERS; Toil and Rest. 


Mrs. P. M. Laraam. 


THE 


Jeti 





a Gleam of 


or, By 





2s. 6d. each; or with Coloured Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF SCRIPTURE | 


PARABLES. Written in Simple Language, by the Rev. J. 
Easxiwe Cranks. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
PILGRIM’S 


| 
THE CHILDREN’S BUNYAN'’S } 
PROGRESS. With Sixteen Illustrations. | 
REDFIELD; or, a Visit to the Country. Ituius- | 
TRATED By AnsOoLon. 
THE LIFE of JOSEPH. Written in Simple 
Language, by Mrs. MOTHERLY. With Sixteen Illustrations. 


NURSERY POETRY. By Mrs. Moruerty. 
Illustrated by 8. C. Laws. 


NURSERY TALES. 
Illustrated by 8. C. Laws. 
Half-a-Crown each. 

THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 

in Short Words. By SARAH CROMPTON. 


VOICES from the GREENWOOD. Adapted 
from the Original. By LADY MAXWELL WALLACE. Iilus- 


PRINCESS ILSE: a Legend. Translated from 
the German. By LADY MAXWELL WALLACE. Illustrated. 


THE WHITE LADY. Translated by the Hon. 
C. L. LYTTELTON. Illustrated 

UNDINE. Translated by the Hon. C. L. Lyrt- 
TELTON. Ilustrated. 


A ZOStEY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. With 


Thine. seven [Illustrations by Core, Hermsixy, Parmen, Tuomas 
BIk. 


By Mrs. Moruercy. 


Price 3s. 6d. with Eight Illustrations. 
POETRY FOR PLAY-HOURS. By Gerpa Far. 
BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





DR. RICHARDSON’S 
PHILOLOGICAL WORKS, 





New Edition. with a Supp! gages containing additional Wi 
eo er Illustrations. me . dto., 41. 14s. 6d.; half bound ig: 
. ibe. 6d. ; russia, 61. 1 


NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENG 
LANGUAGE, 


Combining Explanation with Etymology, and Copiously I 
Quotations from the best authorities. 


The WORDS — with those of the same Family — are traced 
rigin. 
The EXPLAN. ATONS are deduced from the Primitive 
through the various Usage 
The QUOTATIONS are —_— Chronologically, from the 
Period to the Present Time. 
*e* The Supplement separately, 4to. 


“ It is an admirable addition eng our —— 
desideratum, as exhibitin 
parentage and education, 
pany it has kept, and the connexions it has form 
quotations, all in chronological order. This is such a Die 
perhaps no other language could ever boast.” — Quarterly Revie, 


“ A work indispensable to every one who is curious is his 
tongue, and without which no library can 0 
Spectator. 


“ In most cases Richardson's Dictiona , the only one from 
can promise you effectual help, for it ist ne only English one 
Etymology assumes the dignity of a Science, will put Fi 
position for judging why the word has been suggested to 

on the Study of Words. 


128, 


8vo. clots, rrice 15s. 


A Smaller Edition, with all the Ex 
TIONS and ETYMOLOGIES, but without the Quotations 
bound in russia, 20s. ; russia, 24s. 


Feap. §vo., price 4s. 6d., 
DR. RICHARDSON ON THE STUDY @ 
LANGUAGE. : 


This Book is now used in Preparing for the Public Examinsiiea 


NEW WORKS. 
Shortly, feap. 8vo. 


ULTIMATE CIVILIZATION, &. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR, ESQ, 
Author of “The Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 
DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BIsHOR@? 
OXFORD. 
This Day, crown 8vo., with Frontispicce, 7s. 6d., 


THE GEM OF THORNEY ISLAND} 


Or, The Historical Associations of Westminster 


By the REV. J. RIDGWAY, M.A., '* 
Vice Principal of the North London Collegiate School. _ 
Just published, feap. 8vo., 6., 


GEOLOGY IN THE GARDEN; 
Or, the Fossils in the Flint Pebbles, and their Toon 
With 106 Illustrations. 


By the REV. HENRY ELEY, M.A, 
Vicar of Broomfield, Essex. 

“ * Geology in the Garden" is a gicssing idea ; it suggests ab 
simple plan and story of the book, but we scarcely thought 
opened it, the m would have given so wide a range — 80 

of subject pot = oy for so much instruction, as Mr. has 
convey, We have derived both pleasure and 
Eley's book, and there are but few which it has fallen to our let 
that we could pooemnmens to our readers so sincerely, or with @ & 
pleasure.” — The Ss 


Seams Suns o Beane, 186, Fleet Street, E.C. 
ne 


5 





Groner Anparrw Srortiswoop: 
n the said Parish, and ublished "by Groner Bett, of a 
London, Publisher, at No. 186. Fleet Street, aforesaid. —June | 


» of No. 10. Little aw Street, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, at No. 
186. Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. Dunstan in the West, in 
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